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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Friday, 6th Apil, 1934 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber ot the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr President (The Honouiable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair 


KESOLUTIOK BF COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY ON AGEICULTUBAL 

DISTRESS 

Mr. President (The Honouiable Su Shanmukham Chettj) The House 
^ill no\v resume consideici.t3on of the following Resolutim moved bv Eai 
Bahadui Lala Biij Kislioie on the 14th Pebruaiy, 1934 

‘ That thib Assenibh iccommeiids to the Go^elr^ol Gejieral in Council to appoint 
a committee of enquuy consisting ot officials, experts and Membeis ot the Assembly 
to enqniie into the causes ot the pieseut agiicultuial Jistiess and to devise means 
for impiOMiig the condition of landhoideis and peasints * 

Divan Bahadui Mudaliai had not concluded his speech on that date 

Divan Bahadur Mudaliar 

(Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar vas not in his seat ) 

Mr Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa* Landholders)* Sir, I beg to move: 

'‘That for the Original Eesolution the following be substituted 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
a small committee to enquire into the causes of the present agiicultural distress and to 
devise means for improving the condition of landholders and peasants’ ” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) Order order 
The Honourable Member wants to substitute his Eesolution for the original 
Eesolution, but the Chair finds that it is substantially the same and, vhere 
an amendment is substantially the same as the original Eesolution the 
Chair cannot allow that to be moved The Honourable Member mav make 
a speech if he wants on the original Eesolution 

Mr. Bhuput Sing; I want to point out, Sir, why the Resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore is not acceptable He wants a com- 
mittee consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly I 
want to omit that portion 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)* Order, order 
Then the proper way would be to say “omit these words and substitute 
these words“. That must be the proper way of doing it 
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“That in tlie Resolution, the following words be omitted : 

*of enquiry consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly’.’* 

Sir, this amendment proposes to do away with the recommendation 
regarding the personnel of the Committee. Everyone agrees that there is 
agricultural distress, and everyone, including, I hope, the Treasury Benches, 
will agree that measures are required for relieving their distress. The 
Mover of the Eesolution demands a certain set of persons to be on the 
Committee, amongst whom he mentions experts. In this particular case, 
I for one at least do not understand who are the men to be treated as 
experts for advising Government for devising means for improving the 
condition of the landholders and peasants. 

As far as I can see, I feel that it is the Government only who can help 
the landholders in improving their position. As regards the peasants and 
agriculturists, their lot can be' improved by the combined efforts of the 
Government and the landholders. In the circumstances, I feel and strongly 
feel that the responsibility of forming the Committee should be left to the 
Government, and we should not make any recommendation as to who should 
and who should not be members of such a Committee. 

Sir, in moving my amendment, I was actuated by some other idea as 
well. Our past experience of Committees and Commissions under the 
present system of administration is very bitter. Findings of Committees, 
appointed on the recommendation of the Legislature, and containing 
Members of the Legislature have always been left in the dust and silence 
of the upper shelves of the Secretariats. 

In coming to the actual distress of the agriculturists, we find that they 
are being crushed unto death by starvation due to their heavy indebtedness 
on the one hand and to their not being able to realise even the cost prices 
of their produce on the other. On the top of it, they are to pay their dues 
to Government and the landholders as well. 

Now, Sir, the rural indebtedness in India has been computed to be 
somewhere about 900 crores of rupees according to the Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Since that Report, the prices of commodities have fallen 
abnormally, and, naturally, on the present index value of articles, the 
indebtedness must have at least doubled itself, if not more. On the other 
hand, we find that the total value of all agricultural produce in India was 
about one thousand and eighteen crores of rupees in 1928-29 and this fell 
down to five hundred and thirty-six crores in 1931-32. With the further 
fall in prices during the last two years, the value of the total agricultural 
produce must have gone far below five hundred and thirty-six crores com- 
puted in 1931-32. In spite of the report of the Banking Enquirv Com- 
mittee appointed by Government themselves, what haye they done to 
alleviate the agricultural indebtedness during the last two years that the 
report is with them? To crown all, during the course of these two years, 
Government have saddled the country with a further taxation of a good 
many crores. After two years we find the Government having an Economic 
Conference of Provincial Ministers. Whatever the findings of the Confer- 
ence may be, the result remains as before. We know the condition of 
the Provincial Ministers as much as the Government. They have been 
given the charge of nation-building Departments with no funds. Whatever 
taxation is raised by the Provinces is exhausted in paying for the highly- 
paid princely officers and in maintaining law and order. Whenever the 



quesUon of agricultural distress is discussed in this House, we are told 
by the Finance Member that he would try to raise prices by direct action 
and not by means of the devaluation of the rupee which may give a 
temporary fillip in the rise of prices, but that will not help this country 
permanently. 

Sir, whether direct action or indirect action, we desire to see Govern- 
ment to make a beginning of some action immediately by which the distress 
of the rural population may be alleviated. In this connection it will not 
be out of place to mention the name of a Professor of the University of 
Madras, Mr. P. I. Thomas, who, in dealing with the rural indebtedness, 
concluded that, as far as he could see, there were only two ways by which 
the question might be tackled. Firstly, by taking steps to increase the 
income of the ryot from his agricultural produce, and, secondly, by restrict- 
ing the scope of improvident expenditure on his part. Amongst other things, 
the establishment of land mortgage banks is the one of immediate necessity 
and which this House focussed its attention on so many times whenever 
occasion arose. Before I conclude, I once more repeat that what is needed 
is not Pieporls of Committees and resolutions of Economic Conferences, but 
immediate action by Government before it is too late and before famine 
and starvation wipes out the Indian cultivators and with them the land- 
holders, who are the pillars of the Indian Administration. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That Hi the Hesolution, the following words be omitted : 

‘of enquiry consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly’ ” 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, although I hold that the amended Resolution is more acceptable 
than the original one, still I feel that it is my duty to say something against 
the Resolution tabled. Here this Resolution asks for an inquiry. The 
inquiry is in order to devise means for improving the conditions of the 
landholders and peasants, taking into consideration the causes of the present 
agricultural distress. It is an acknowledged fact that on account of the 
low^ering of the prices of foodgrains, the condition of the agriculturist or 
the cultivator has become very precarious and on that account also the 
condition of the landholders is equally bad and the relations between the 
landholders and tenants have become strained. This deplorable condition 
has drawn the attention of Government, and a Committee of the Members 
of the Executive Councils of various Provinces is at present sitting and 
devising means for the amelioration of the ryot, aiul, therefore, I think that 
a new Committee is not at all wanted. This Committee w^hioh is at present 
sitting will submit its report to the Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India are expected to take action on it. Therefore, as the purpose 
of this liosolution is already aecomplisliod, 1 do not think the time of the 
House should be taken in discussing it. At the same time, I may point out 
that although the Government of India have called together a Committee 
of the Executive Councillors of the various Provinces, still the idea appears 
to be to form a general outline of the w^ork and ask the different Provinces 
to examine their own agricultural conditions and to devise means. 

India is a vast country and the land tenures are of different kinds in 
different Provinces. In Bengal there is the permanent settlement as well as in 
Bihar. In ihe United Pfoymees, there is the Talakdaii system and large 
tracts of land arc owned by Talukdars who get their lands cultivated by 
tenants. In the Presidency of Bombay, there is the ryotwari system and 
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[Mr, B. V. Jadhav.] 

every individual cultivator deals directly or is dealt directly with the Crown. 
In this way the conditions of the tenure and the conditions of land revenue 
and the relations of the landlord and the tenant are diSerent in different 
parts of the country. Therefore, a Committee, however small or however 
efficient or however big it may be dealing with the indebtedness and with 
the relations between the landlords and the tenants of various Provinces, 
is not likely to be t)f great use. It wdll be better for the various Provinces 
to have Committees of their own for the purpose of seeing how the relations, 
bttuecn the landlord and the tenant can be made more amicable and at 
the satn^ time how to raise the commodity prices. In this connection, I 
may point out that the various Provinces are represented in this House by 
()fiicial Members, and their opinions and their ideas about the relationship 
netvrveii the landlord and the tenant in the various Provinces will bo a very 
good contribution to the debr»te on this Ptcsolution. Therefore, it will be 
ir the Members on the Government Benches to come forward and give their 
upinioDh as to the present condition and the methods they would Jibe to 
recommend in this behalf. Sir, I oppose the Eesolution. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Itural) : May I ask one question before the Honourable Member sits 
cIoAvn. Has he considered the possibility of appointing one Central Com- 
mittee and associating men in each Province with it to discuss the pro- 
vincial problems? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I do not think it will be very profitable. It is much 
better to lea\e each Province to deal with its own peculiar circumstances 
separately. 

Mir. Gaya Prasad Singh: (Muzaffarpur cum Charnparan: Non-Muham- 
madau) : Then you are opposing the Eesolution as well as the amendment. 

Eai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I extend my wholehearted support to the Eesolution 
moved by Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore. It is known to everybody that 
the condition of the agriculturist is going from bad to worse and I am glad 
to see in this House the interest which the Honourable Members are taking 
now’ in the betterment of the agriculturist. 


Mr. N, M. Joshi (Nominated: Non-Official): Where is that? 


Eai Bahadur KlunWar Eaghubir Singh: Even Mr. Joshi, although he 
pleads the cause of labour, lias not spoken much in favour of the agricul- 
turists. Sir, even a great industrialist, I mean Sir Montagu Webb of 
Karachi, has written a book which is named ‘‘India's Plight: Debts 
doubled: Development damned". It traces its causes and suggests reme- 
dies. This Eesolution also wants that a committee of inquiry should be 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and 
to devise means, and on this very point Sir Montagu Webb is very clear. 
He suggests in that book that it is the exchange and currency policy of 
Government to which steep fall in prices of eommodiiics. Secondly, he 
gives figures of taxation which have been “extracted from failing agricul- 
ture and vanishing trade" and observes, “It will be noticed that although 
the prices of a^iicultural p'^oduce have fallen by over 50 per cent., Govern- 
ment have nevertheless extracted from agriculturists in 1931-82 only about 



per cent less land revenue than in 1928-24'*. He points out that in 
India falling prices, shrinking trade and diminishing revenues have been 
most increditable; it may seem, firstly, by imposition by Government of 
still heavier taxation and, secondly, the general degradation of the ad- 
ministration by means of cuts and other things. The author attributes the 
fall in prices to *‘a prolonged policy of currency restriction deliberately 
•adopted at the close of the war by bankers of the West enforced in India 
and elsewhere and throughout the world and still adhered to by the financial 
powers of London with tragic stubbornness and almost incredible lack 
of world vision'*. Sir Montagu de P. Webb quotes figures of production to 
prove that the recent calamitous fall in India is due not so much to over- 
production in the country as to the chronic shortage of money in the hands 
of the people. He has urged reduction of taxation in land revenue all 
round which, at the present price levels, is more than agriculture can bear, 
and to derate the rupee. 

The greatest trouble of the agriculturist} is due to the fall in prices, and 
it has been admitted by everybody. Year before last we tried to get some 
duty on the import of wheat, and Sir George Bainy was pleased to accept 
our suggestion, and the duty on foreign wheat was levied. The prices of 
wheat rose, but not to a very considerable extent so as to benefit the 
agriculturist. The Government may point out that it is a provincial 
subject and it is for the Provincial Governments to look to the betterment 
of the conditions of the agriculturist. But, Sir, the raising of prices of 
agricultural produce is in the hands of the Central Government and by such 
action as was taken by Sir George Bainy the prices of agricultural produce 
can go up. Hence, it is very necessary that the Central Government should 
take steps to raise the prices of agricultural produce. We did something 
for wheat, but we have done very little for cotton and other agricultural 
produce. The condition throughout the country of the agriculturist is very 
bad and we see that in other countries steps are being taken to raise the 
prices of agricultural produce, and this can be the only remedy to better the 
condition of the agriculturist. If the steps are not taken very soon, not 
only the condition of agriculturists will grow from bad to worse as it is 
going now, but even the industrialists and other manufacturers vBl also 
suffer, because the prosperity of industry and other trades depends upon 
agriculture. Unless the condition of the agriculturists is improved, there 
is no hope of any betterment of the condition of industrialists as well as of 
other trades. So, in the interests of all the trades in the country, it is 
incumbent on Government to establish a committee of enquiry or to devise 
means. The causes of the bad condition of the agriculturists are well 
known, and it is the means which are required to meet the situation and to 
nip the evil in the bud. I know some of the Provincial Governments are 
keen on setting matters right. But more strict measures are required to 
better the condition of the giver of bread. There is also the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, but it does not differ very much 
in substance from the original Besolution and hence I support the Besolu- 
fcion. 

Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji (Bombay Northern Division: Mxiham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I have got full sympathy with the Eesolution moved by 
my Honourable friend, but at the same time I doubt whether the committee 
appointed by this House, as suggested in the Eesolution, will serve the 
purpose which it is intended to do. It is a fact that the conditions of the 
agriculturists as well as the landlords are not so favourable in these days, 
:but the condition in every Province differs from one another. In Bombay, 
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there are a number of tenures and the relations of the landlord and tenants 
in Bombay are quite difierent from the relations that exist between landlord 
and tenants in other Provinces. What I really believe is that this measure 
must be taken by every Provincial Government, and, after getting their 
reports, the Government of India may be in a position to devise measures 
for improving the condition of landlords and tenants in the light of the 
opinions received from the Provinces. In my opinion, it will serve better 
the interests of agriculiiuists and landlords rather than to have a committee 
appointed h} this House. The subject is a very vast one, the country is 
Yev\ vide and the lenurtb mav be more than hundreds, and, in my opinion, 
if we ha%e a committee, as suggested in the Eesolution, it cannot serve the 
purpose bo nicely and adequately as it will be served by the committee 
appointed b\ PiuMucial Gov^ernments who vill, in their turn, ropoi't to the 
Government of India, and then the Government of India may come to a 
conclusion as to vliat means should bo devised to improve the condition of 
landlords as veil as tenants. At the same time, 1 have full sympathy with 
the Hover of the Besolution. 


Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal. European): Sir, in spite of my sympathy 
with the objects of the Bei-olution, I cannot but feel that it is out of place 
at the moment vhen Govannient have taken stops to appoint an Economic 
Enquiry Committee which is already sitting to consider these very points 
and all Provincial Governments are taking steps in the same direction. I, 
therefore, cannot see the ad^isability of appointing a small committee of 
this House to endeavour to achieve the very objects that the Provinces and 
the Central Government have in hand. 

One Honourable Member said, the cause of the great depression in ‘ 
agricuitui*e is the fall in prices, and he asked Government to take steps to 
raise the prices. But, to my mind, Sir, that is a very difficult proposition 
and almost an impossibility for the Government to achieve. The fall in 
prices is due largely to overproduction, largely to general world depression, 
and when we come in for better times, I have no doubt that the prices will 
rise to a level that will give the agriculturists a fair return for their labour. 

Another point is that the agriculturist is oppressed by his heavy debt. 
That is the real cause of his trouble. He does not really earn for himself, 
as a very large proportion of the money that he gets for his crops goes to 
pay the interest on the money he has borrow^ed; any assistance that can be 
given in that direction is all to the good. Tt brings to my mind the ejfforts 
made by one of my own community, Sir Daniel Hamilton, who, in the Sundor- 
bans, reclaimed land and settled cultivators thereon and he has a colony 
now of something like 12,000 persons. He took over, I believe, all, the debts 
of the people, he abolished the money-lenders and he would not allow any 
of his tenants to borrow in the open market, otherwise they had to repay 
what he had advanced them and they could no longer be his tenants. He 
charged them a fair rate of interest half of which went tow^ards a fund for the 
betterment of the people themselves in the shape of the establishment of 
dispensaries, schools, and so on, I understand that ihe colony is in a very 
happy position. They have this debt to their landlord which L believe they 
are paying ofi owing to the greater earnings they receive from their 
cultivation. 


Nawab Nabarsin^i Ishwarsingji: Where is that colony? 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: It is in the Sunderbans. If there was a spread of 
this movement throughout the country, it would be all for the betterment 
of the people, and I recommend to the Members of the House and th^e 
interested in the agricutlurists to a study of the scheme inaugurated by oir 
Daniel Hamilton. Sir, I regret I must oppose the Eesolution. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): On a point of information. 1 have already spoken 
on the original Eesolution, may I now speak on this amendment ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If 
Honourable Member catches the President's eye, he can speak. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Now I have caught your eye. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Mr. Sita- 
ramaraju. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan] am cum ‘Vizagapaiam- Non-Muhamtn^^dO'^ 
Euial). Sir, I rise to offer a few remarks on this Eesolution. The last 
speaker has remarked that at the present moment there is an Economic 
Enquiry Committee going on and that that Committee can deal with matters 
of this kind. Sir, the Economic Enquiry Committee that is now 
purely an official body of Provincial representatives of Governments. What 
this Eesolution j^ants is something more than that. It desires to associate 
non-official Members in an enquiry of this kind. We do not exactly know 
what the Economic Enquiry Committee is doing now. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : I should just like to inform my Honourable friend that it is not an 
Economic Enquiry Committee, it is just a Conference to discuss economic 
problems. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I accept the correction. The real indebtedness 
and the distress that is now felt throughout the country has been so great 
that it is not only easy for us to express our sympathy, but also give our 
active support for any scheme or any enquiry committee that may b® asked 
to go into that question. Sir, we have had an unfortunate experience of 
inquiries. If inquiries are meant merely to shelve the question, then it is 
far better to have no inquiries at all. The inquiries ought to tackle this 
problem which we all know is very serious and of great importance. If the 
Government intend to tackle the problem boldly, then we welcome such an 
inquiry as is contemplated under this Eesolution. It cannot be gainsaid that 
at the present moment an inquiry into a subject of’ this nature has become 
urgent and more important than anything else. Sir, in supporting this 
Eesolution, it is not my desire to go into the question of rural distress and 
the amelioration of the conditions of the agricultural population at length, 
as I have done that on an earlier occasion while speaking on the Reserve 
Bank Bill. But this much I do say that there is one important factor for 
cm consideration and that is the volume of rural indebtedness in the country. 
Unless any inquiry that may be held proposes to tackle that all-toportant 
problem of rural indebtedness, this inquiry will be of no use. The inqui^ 
may tell us the causes of low prices, they may tell us the effect of the ratio 
and things like that, but important as they are for consideration^ there is 
another which is more important than all that, and that is rural^ indebted- 
ness. At the time when the Banking Inquiry Committee held their sittings,, 
they calculated rural indebtedness to be in the neighbourhood of 90^ crores* 
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Sir, taking the Province which I have the honour to belong to, the rural 
indebtedness in that Province is in the neighbourhood of about 150 crores. 
Unless the question is boldly tackled, no useful purpose is served by 
inquiries of this nature. 

Tlie last speaker, Sir Darcy Lindsay, made some remarks about tlic steps 
taken by Sir Daniel Hamilton. Sir, I came to know of that gentleman 
during the Reserve Bank debate. His large-heartedness, his sympathy for 
the agricultural population I admire, and I have learnt to admire the great 
concern which he has been showing since the debate on the Reserve 
Bank for this by far the most important problem that can be tackled. I 
endorse all that has been said of him by the last speaker, and, today, if 
I rise to speak, it is with the intention of inviting the Government of 
India to do what Sir Daniel Hamilton has done in his own estate. To 
tackle this problem of rural indebtedness, I do consider that the establish- 
ment of a land mortgage bank for the specific purpose would greatly 
alleviate the distress. A great deal has been said in this House already 
on the virtues of a land mortgage bank. But the greatest service that it 
would ever do to this country would be to deal with this rural indebted- 
ness as a separate question for that purpose, and I think most of the 
troubles from which we are now suSering in this country would dissolve. 
It may be done by way of constituting a land mortgage bank to solve this 
problem of rural indebtedness. It is true, as was said by the Honourable 
the Finance Member on another occasion, that the matter for consideration 
on a question of this nature is the security which the ryot can oJffer and 
the amount of money that he will be able to bring forth to pay the interest 
charged on the loan that may be advanced to him. I consider that the 
matter is no doubt formidable, but still if it is approached from the right 
direction, it wiU eventually be found to be easy of solution. Under the 
auspices of such a land moi'tgage bank, if conciliation boards are estab- 
lished in each district headquarters with revenue and judicial officers, the 
co-operation of the non-official bodies or persons of the locality will enable 
1 he board to have the necessary help. The Board can take up this problem 
and work through the net work of the revenue authorities established in 
this country. They can thus satisfy themselves regarding the security that 
the ryot will be able to give the amount of interest that he will be able 
to ])ay and the way in which and the period within which this debt could 
be liquidated, I think the proposition would not be so difficult for solution 
as some may think it is. Government can lend at a very low interest 
and they may also take in statutory authority for making it compulsory for 
the money-lenders to take the bonds of the Government for their money 
and the loan would thus be transferred to the land mortgage bank and the 
land mortgage banks would be able to control the debt and fix the period 
of its repayment on a graduated scale. Thus, if Rs. 100 were to represent 
the debt, the instalment payable would be for a period of 50 years, I 
tbink, about 4*6 or thereabouts. It would be easy for him within a period 
of 50 years to pay that Rs. 100 in such small parts. In that way, 
Government, by offeiing these bonds, and undertaking statutory authority, 
w-ould be able, without much cash investment to take over the debts of 
these people and thus adopt a scheme by which this rural indebtedness 
of persons who can ofier security, etc., within 50 or 60 years can be hoped 
to be liquidated. For others, who have no security, there is no help nor can 
they expect assistance. A small sum of money may, however, be found 
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necessary for the land mortgage bank to inaugurate the scheme and advance 
it. That may not be difficult to find. With these remarks, I would like 
to press Government to take this matter into very serious consideration, 
the question of rural indebtedness and its solution by the establishment 
specially of land mortgage banks. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, reference has been made to the opportuneness or otherwise of 
moving this Resolution ]ust at present. It is said that a Conference of 
representatives of Local Governments of all Provinces of the country is 
being held here, and one of the Honourable Members suggested that the 
question will be tackled by them and tlud we need not discuss it here. 
On the other hand, Sir, I consider that the time is very opportune for this 
reason that the Government of India may consult Lhe reprcseiitatu es of all 
Provinces and chalk out their line of policy in tlie solution of this question. 
It is very r.irely that representatives of all Local Governments gather at 
the headquarters, and, therefore, I sliould think that this opportunity 
should be availed of by the Government of India to consult these people 
at a Joint Conference and know the opinions of all these people and find 
out what they can do in the several Provinces 

The importance of agriculture has not been adequately taken into ^ 
consideration by the Government of India. That is my standing grievance 
against them. It is said that the output of agricultural products of this 
country come to the value of one thousand crores of rupees every year. If 
20 years* purchase is the capital money invested in these lands, it easily 
comes to nearly Es. 20,000 crores. This House and the Government have 
been taking steps to safeguard and protect vhat are very minor industries 
when compared with this. For instance, take the textile industry: the total 
amount of money invested in the textile industry is onlv Es 80 crores, 
-^nd the total number of people engaged in that industry is only seven lakhs, 
while in agriculture, as I have said, the total invested is Es. 20,000 crores; 
and, so far as the number of employees is concerned, it is about 90 per 
cent of the entire population of this country. So there is iio comparison 
between the agricultural industry and the textile industry. If Government 
can go out of their way to give protection and safeguard the interests of 
the textile industry, I maintain it is the duty of iho Government — a duty 
which ought to be paramount and not to be neglected — ^io protect agriculture 
also. Tlion there are other industries such as the steel, sugar and paper 
industries: all these have been given protection: there are only a few 
crores of rupees invested in these industries and the number of employees 
in them is infinitesimally small when compared with that or the agricul- 
tural industry. Agriculture is the mainstay of the Government. It is the 
main source of revenue for the Government. But for agriculture and the 
income derived from it, the Government cannot be maintained e\en tor a 
suigle day: the whole edifice of the admimstratiou v^ill fall to the ground. 
But then what is the position of the agriculturist just at present? He is 
highly indebted; as my friend, Mr. Ea]u, has said, the total amount of 
agricultural indebtedness comes to nearly Es. 900 crores, and, in these 
days of acute economic depression, the agriculturist gets no value for the 
produce he raises. The value of rice, for instance, has gone down nearly 
to 33 per cent of what it was formerly. There is hardlv any margin 
left with the agriculturist after paving the Government hist. He does not 
get even one per cent on his investment. As a matter of fact, even the 
Government hist cannot be adequately paid from the proceeds of his 
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cultivation. Tiic ryots have to pledge their jewels with the banks and find 
^mnc] ior Hip Gov nujjent Inf Tlun aie subsequently sold ior i on- 
payment. That has been the real state obtaining in South India — at any 
rate in the place where I come from, and that is the reason why so much 
of gold is dowing out of this country. The Honourable tlie Pintinee 
Member said the other day that men who ha\e invested money in jewels 
find it paying to sell the gold at this high price and arc investing (heir 
monies in the post offices. I maintain that it is not the savings of the 
people that find their way to the post office, but the salaries of Govern- 
ment servants and other rich people which, in the absence of safe and 
proper investments, go to the post office to be invested in cash certificates 
and savings banks. It is not the money coming from the agriculturists 
and the poor villagers. As regards the gold, I maintain that it is this 
distress e'old which is responsible for such enormously large exjicrt of gold 
from this country. And Government are merrily allowing that to go on 
without taking steps to st<jp it T know that the plight of agriculturists 
judged by their condition in klalabar is really very serious. Our agricul- 
tural products are chiefly rice and cocoanuts. Every fortnight steamers 
are coming into the ports of South India with thousands of tons of rice, 

* and Government do not take any steps to stop them. Already there is 
no \alu3 for rice in the land and if this state of affairs continues for some 
time more, paddy in our place will not be sold. You must look to your 
own house first; and as the proverb says, charity begins at home; and 
if Government are worthy of their name, they should take immediate steps 
to stop this enormous import in order to see that the agriculturists are 
jtrotectod. Oiherwise, they will be failing in their duty. 

So far as cocoanut is concerned, it is much worse. The import duty on 
cocoanut, two years ago, w’as reduced from 25 to 20 per cent in imple- 
menting the Ottawa Pact I was told that Cevlon has not yet given efioct 
to the terms of the Otta^va Agreement. Therefore, T do not understand why 
tbe Government of India should ti'cat (’eylon as an empire colony. Though 
Ceylon is close to our country, so long as they do not strictly adhere to 
the terms of the Agreement, it is not the duty of this Government to give 
th »3 benefit of the Agrpenient to Ce\lon, md, I, therefore, request the 
Got'emment of India to consider whether it woula not bo possible to revise 
the terms in regard to the application of the Ottawa Agi^eoment to Ceylon 
and wfiiethei* the import duty on eocoanuts and other products should not 
be brought up to the old rate. The value of cocoanut has come down 
from Es. 60 to Es. 15. That is the position so far as these two industries 
are concerned. The price of other agricultural products has diminished 
by about 60 per cent, while, on the other hand, by means of resettlement, 
the land assessment is mounting up and on the other the Government 
by indirect taxations of several kinds make the position of the cultivator 
unbearable. If it were any other country, ihe people -would have revolted. 
It is owing to the innate peacefulness and incapacity to revolt, wliich I 
regi*et, is characteristic of this coiiniky, that this present position is tolerat ed. 
The Government will bear in mind that we have got very inflammable 
people in Malabar. Not very long ago, they gave considerable trouble. 
Their representatives here may be quite useless: take it from me that it is 
better to profit by their advice before it is too late. They can make their 
voices felt. {An Honovrable Member: “Oh! Voices !“) Voice is preliminary 
to action by the hand. 



Before I conclude, I have to make a few observations on the Eural 
Group that has been recently formed in this Assembly^ Out of the hundred 
odd elected Members, excepting a few who represent urban areas and special 
interests, the rest all represent the rural constituencies; and there is no 
need to form a Eural Group. It is practically an election stunt. The 
elections are approaching 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). The Chair 
does noi think that is relevant to the issue. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan; Government must be cautious in paying heed 
to their ad\ice or to the demands of this Eural Group. 

An Honourable Member: What are the demands? 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: No demands; nor any policy. Sir, there are 
interests and interests. There is the landholder vho has invested lakhs 
of rupees and who is onlj^ aii investor. There is another class of people 
who, though middlemen, lind the required capital for raising the crops and 
serve a useful purpose, and, thirdly, there are the agriculturists who 
cultivate their own plot or land themselves, and, lastly, the wage earning 
class. Now, the interests of all these different classes of people are always 
conflicting, and, therefore, Government ought to be careful and see who 
arc the real iiiainsta;y of the eountr}". If the demands of any class are 
such as to enable them to exploit the agriculturists and the poor peasants, 
it will be a ruinous polic\ indeed to support them. Sir, I am a land- 
holder mj'Solf, but I have no objection to soli away the w’hole of my 
property to the peasants if the Government will launch a policy, as was 
done in Ireland, by which the land will be divided into small areas and 
the real cultivator becomes the proprietor of the soil. The panacea for 
all trouble lies 4n that way and ought to be the final aim of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever policy the Government might pursue in this matter, it 
ought to be conceived in such a manner that the final aim should be 
that vhieh T have now indicated Sir, with these few words, I heartily 
suppoit the Eesolution before the House, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I must first of all thank my friend, Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, 
for having moved this Eesolution in this House. It has been truly re- 
marked bv my friend from Malabar, who asks for a separate Province, . . 

An Honourable Member: No, he does not ask for it. 

Mr Amar Nath iDutt: I must at least thank him for the way in which 
he has brought out in this debate the fact how the Government come 
out with protection to all sorts of industries, and, in order to give protec- 
tion to capitalists and commercial magnates, Government had gone so 
far as to have a permanent Tariff Board with hlghiv paid officers, to the 
emolumenfs of whom many aspire, but few succeed in getting 

An Honourable Member: What about your neighbour? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My neighbour is a labour leader. 
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Xuw, if the GoTeriiHient are so keen about protecting their subjects, 
be they rich or poor, they ought to devise means for the protection of 
the poorest in the land. If the income of some of these capitalists, who 
have invested in steel industry or cotton mills and other concerns, were 
reduced, sa;\ , from ten lakhs to five lakhs, I do not think they will starve, 
and before afi’oiduig them i^rotection and devising means to give them 
further j>roteetiuu, it v as the boiinden duty of the Government to see that 
the teeming liiilaoiib, upon ^^’hosc labour depends the production of food 
of the vbole vo('»ph‘ oi onrntr\ as well as of other countries and upon 
whose pavLUeiit of the revemu' depends this great administration, do not 
die of staio' ilioii. Sir, in ti Session of nearly three months, ve had devoted 
so nian\ dc<\s to disc-ussiou'^' relating to the improvement of the condition 
of industrialists and commercial men, hut I am sorry to say that we had 
up till now vein little dist*ussion on tliis matter, save and except the 
riosolntion brought forward b\ m;^ friend, the Eai Bahadur, and also in 
one or two infoimal meetings v liieh my friend over there was kind enough 
to organize. I know, Sir, his limitations also. T w^on’t blame him, and 
I cannot lilauic liiin, but at the same time I do submit that it is the 
bounden duty of the Government, not only to make an inquiry, but also 
to devise moans to improve the lot of the teeming millions of agriculturists. 
In the Government of India, there are friends who can devise means foi 
relief for all sorts of distress. Even the distress of the sugar-cane growers 
did not escape the eagle eye of the Government, and thev are going to 
regulate the ])rice of sugar-cane. Sir, is it not possible to regulate the 
price of vheat and rice also'’ If we make a demand for it, in whose 
interests are we doing it? Not in our own interests, because, according 
to my friend, Mr, Thampan, whom I miss here now, but who himself is 
a big landholder, — am not as big a landholder as my friend, T am a 
small landholder, — ^but both of us are vampires sucking the very lifeblood 
of the iyot«i .... 

Honourable Members: No, no. (Shame. Shame) 

Mr, Amar Hath Dutt: It was an electioneering stunt on my Honour- 
able friend’s part when he said that he was prepared 1o give away the whole 
of his zamindari and mix up with the ranks of m} friend, Mr. Joshi. and 
take to ^socialism as his economic creed. I vas told bv another landholder 
of his Presidency, a great Baja, that lands do not fetch anv price, and 
so ho can afionl to bo very benevolent now by offering to give away his 
zamindari. In fact, Sir, the case is the same in Bengal. I am prepared 
to part with my own estate for 25 per cent of its original price, but I 
cannot be so generous as to make a free gifi as my friend over there. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. T had 
not the remoiest idea of making a free gift of my lands. T did not mean 
that. In fact, the attitude that I took up todav was taken up verv neai’ly 
ten years ago when the question of giving occupancy rights to the Malabar 
tenants came up in the* Madras Legislative Council, 

Mir. AmiAr Hath Dutt: I am glad that he has come down to mv posi- 
ox prepared to make a free gift 

° of his lands. I was also not willing to make a free gift of my 
lands either At any rate, it did not sound well when it came from a 
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person of his position who ought to be the protector of his ryots. If he 
wanted to dra\^ a picture of the class whom he had in view before as, 
probably he looked into the miiTor and saw his own picture. He is in a 
happy state. I am told tJiat in South India the tenants pledge their 
jewelleries, while in Bengal the ryots have absolutely no jewellery, so to 
speak, to pawn Those in ^Madras have something upon which they can 
hve in years of distress, vhile those in Bengal actually go without food, 
one meal a da\ the\ do not even get, and with half fed children on their 
knees the suht is a pitiable one 1 appeal to the Government, never mind 
the commercial magnates, never mind those industrial magnates, never 
mind the clients of Mr Joshi vho are industrial labourers getting an income 
in a month wliich tlie poor ryots in the villages do not get in the whole 
year, because I think Mr. Joshi’s view is that every labourer ought to get 
at least Bs 100 a month in order to keep up a decent living. I do not 
ask for that luxurious living for the poor ryots living in the villlages. My 
Honourable friend has threatened the Goveimment that there will be revolt 
and that their voices will be felt, that the Malabar people are very inflam- 
mable, and so on. All these idle threat^ I am not going to utter. 
Government know to apprise them at their true worth. We have been 
trdking of revolts ind rebellions. Is it the fault of tlic Government alone? 
The only charge that we can lay at the door of the Government is that 
they have not taken the same interest in the matter as they ought to 
hav<^ taken. But are we not in a way responsible also? Have we made 
tliat insistent demand UT)on the Government and informed them in a way, 
so that the plight of the 3’vots might be attended to? Today is the non-' 
oiBcial Eesolution day, and the Eesolution which is discussed now is one 
of the most important Besolutions that have ever been discussed on the 
floor of this House, and the benches are empty 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muliamniadan 
Rural) : The Official Benches are emptier still. 

Mr. Amar Hath D'Utt: There is the Leader of the House to attend to 
you and he can afford relief .... 

The Honottrahle Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : Let me say, 
Sir, that the Government Members are at the present moment busy trying 
to solve the very question which is being debated here. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmnfi, will be thankful to the Honourable the Loader of the House for 
the information which he has vouchsafed, but I submit that I am not 
satisfied. Tiie Conference that is going on is a conference with men like 
myself and Mr. Thampan who really do not feel the same interest in the 
welfare of the pooi* ryots vffiose life and comfort has been entrusted to their 
care. That being so, I submit that it would be better if all the members 
of the Economic Conference were given seats in the Distinguished Visitors’ 
Gallery or in your Gallery and they had listened to our speeches, and 1 
think more good would have accrued then than what can be achieved there. 
There are people many of whom probablv have no idea of village life. Witl 
due deference to the Leader of the House, I may be permitted to say tbai 
even he has little or no knowledge of village life and agriculture. 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 do not wish to interrupt the flow of my Honour- 
able friend ’b oratory, but 1 should lihe to tell him that a majority of the 
members of the Economic Conference are men who have served anything 
from 13 to 30 years vith the cultivator. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Ploughing lands themselves? ^ 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: Served any time from 15 to 30 years amidst the 
cultivators. It is not necessary to wdeld the plough in order to be able 
to appreciate the difficulties of the ploughmen. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My Honourable friend's interruption reminds 
me of the way in whicdi statistics and other things are collected by the 
Government. The Ma^Bap of the district, the District Magistrate, who 
happens to live in the district town, is credited with a knowledge of the 
ryots 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member's time is up. 

Mr. Amar Nath D^att: With these words, I would like to give my full 
support to the Eesolution wffiich has been moved by my Honourable friend. 
I once more emphatically demand of the Government that they should 
bestow^ more attention on this subject than on the subject of protection of 
steel industry or protection of textile industiry, and so forth. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab : Nominated Official) : The 
Eesolution before the House contains the phrase “agricultural distress". 
I think that that phrase ought to be properly understood. The land 
continues to wield, so far as I know, practically all over the country as 
before. There is no diminuation in the yield. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The fertility has decreased in many paits of 
the coimtry, especially in Bihar. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: The land continues to yield as before, 
the livestock eoiiiinues to breed practically as before {An Honohmhle 
Member: “Question”), and the main difference is that the people who 
breed raonev have suddenly become barren. That is the main difference. 
They do not produce money at the same rate as they did before, and that 
is where the distress comes in. I have often asked " people out in the 
villages what has happened, and the villager says, *‘My cow produces as 
before, my pig prcdiices as before, but the man wdio produces monev does 
not produce as before". 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal; Landholders): mat is the 
solution for fruitful breeding? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Nasik Press. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz - That has undoubtedly led to very 
great distress not onlv to people who carrv on agriculture actnallv but 
to people who depend upon agriculture. " ' ’ 
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A number of Honourable Members referred to the subject of taxation. 

I may be perniittc'd to point out that ihe ProYinc-e, to which I have ilae 
honour to beioiig, has taken measures to deal to the fullest possible extent 
with tlie situation that has arisen. For instance, the richest district in 
the whole of India, Lyallpur, is now being resettled, not with the object 
of increasing the assessiiient, but of decreasing it, and the decrease will 
be not of one, or two or ten lakhs, but it will be much more. I cannot 
give it, but it will really bo much more. The poorest district, which lies 
next door to Delhi, is Cnugaon. During the last six years we have remitted 
there nearly 50 lakhs of rupees. We have remitted tahhavi of over 14 
lakhs which we had given in cash, on account of their distressed condition. 
But that is not all. In the last hharif, in that one district alone, on 
account of floods, crops were ruined, and we remitted, not suspended, 
seven lakhs, practically the whole of the demand. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: There is remission and suspension, but is there any 
reduction in demand? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: I will come to that. 

I say that the w^hole of the demand was remitted. During the last three 
years since this economic crisis came, the Pimjab Government have very 
nearly, on account of this drop in prices, remitted in water rates and land 
revenue over Es. 80 lakhs. In many cases the remission was four 
annas in the rupee, in a number of cases it was six annas in the rupee, and 
everything that is possible has been done. 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav: Is this remission for one year, or will it contmue 
for a number of years? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: From harvest to harvest as occasion 
arose remissions w^ere given. I mention these facts merely to show that 
where there is real distress action is taken immediately. Not only is what 
is due not collected, but what has been actually advanced is not taken back 
and the loans that have been given are written off. This is not mentioned 
with any idea of taking credit for it, because it is a plain duty done simply 
under the requiremonis of the ease, but there is the second part of the 
Eesolution which interests me much more than the question of distress and 
that is the devising of means for improving the condition of landholders and 
peasants. Sir, an Honourable Member who spoke just now insisted 
strongly th«nt a demand should be mfde upon the Government and he was 
right, but may I ventui'e to say that all those w’^ho have the welfare of the 
village at heart demand the educated paiii of the community to come to the 
solution of this problem. The Agricultural Commission dealt with this 
question five years ago, and one of the complaints was that the educated 
people will not settle in a village. We have throughout tried our verv best 
to get one educated man to make his home in village and to furnish 
a living guidance to the villager, but we cannot get the educated man. 
Dvon the teacher who earns bis living there, ns soon as be gets bis pension, 
moves away. Time vnll not permit. Otherwise I toII make a l^ngthv 
reference to that part of the Agricultural Oommission’s Eeport. T will 
read one sentence. The Eeport savs about the villager; 

**He larks lenrlevslnp. No onr correspondinp' to the squire, the doctor and the 
parson is to he found in an Indian villaste. The educated man is not willing to 
live his life in a village except in a few rare cases where ideals of social semuci* 
overcome the abseitce of social amenities ” 
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Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Is not thac 
the fault of the system of education, and who is lesponsible for that 
system? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul A^iz: People come from America to help our 
villagers. All honour to those angles who look after our ailing and sick. 
The\ come from Belgium, and there is a village in one of my former dis- 
tricts where priests from Belgium have settled and they have helped the 
poor and the distressed people in the Jhang district and the Hoshiarpore 
Tabsil. 

An Honourable Members In the Jheluiu district also. 

t 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: There are many other places. Our 
educated people are so wedded to the to\Mis that they will not come and 
settle 111 the villages. 1 do not want to weary the House with other de- 
tails, but I do want to mention one thing. Only a short time ago, in a 
neighbourmg district, I happened to be presiding at a meeting where the 
newly appointed Commissioner of Eural lleconstruetion was delivering a 
kvdure to officers and to educated people, and 1 also had the opportunity 
to express some views on that subject. Our sole difficulty throughout was 
that we cannot get an educated man to settle in a village and devote his 
time to the villager. Even for carrying on a propaganda, such as telling 
the villagtT that his house was a death trap and that all he needed was 
more liglit and air and a proper sk\ light, we camiot get the educated man. 
We cannot get an educated man even for this simple w’ork of telling the 
villagers to l^eep the roads clean and the cattle away from human dw'ellings. 
I am not blaming anybody. But as I am interested in the thing, I go to 
these villagers and tell them that their requirements are good houses and 
clean w’-ater. 1 find that there are insuperable difficulties. There are in 
my division at present nearly 300 villages w’here for three months in the 
year the water they drink from the ponds is more contaminated mud than 
water and we cannot get rich people to supply them with wells. Formerly 
they did. Ever since the village has ceased to be a self contained unit, 
the people wffio earn the money there spend it elsewffiere. It is no longer 
that the villaae saliacar vrii huild a w’ell. Tt is no longer that he wiE 
build a serai there. It is no longer that he will build a school or a 
pafhshala there. That is oin iroulile We cannot get people to live there 
and to give guidance to these villagers. The very men who have grown 
fat on the income of the village will not stay in the village, but say to the 
villager **You are not of us''. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ah (Lucknow and F>zabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : Is not that the result of a foreign Government's unsympa- 
thetic attitude? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: I am not going into the causes. That 
is the fact. There is just one other IMng that I want to deal with and that 
is this that, in so far as the representation of the villager and his interests 
in ])ublic life is concerned, there is great improvement, and T wall only 
remind the House, perhaps tlie House is not aware of it, that in 1928 the 
Punjab Council passed a Bill amending the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 
the old Act of 1^7, and in spite of Government opposition, for the official' 
was simply gnashing his teeth, the Council carried into law an Act which 



la^s it down tliat no iuture Settlement Officer will ever raise in any parti- 
cular circle the asse^sniciiL by more titan 25 per cent. As the new re- 
forms came into efect in 192i, they conipellod the Government to give it 
retrospectiv (3 effect, with the result that we had to give back revenue to 
the extent of o\er ten lakhs. 

Sir, it ib Gas\ to blame the villager. 1 say that our cultivator and his 
wile at'c still the best couple going. What he lacks is a little^ more 
sympathy and guidance. The poor man is strong in initiative hi the 
village provided he has men to help Inin. He is really ns strong and as 
willing to work ns the rich narn is poo’f in strnpnth;>. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar- ul-Azim (Chittagong Didsion. Aruhamnud-ir 
Eural): Mr. President, I thank you for giving me an opportunity of speak- 
ing on this Resolution. 1 have listened with a great amount of inlerest 
to what is goma on ail round in all p"^rts of the House. Without vouch- 
ing for the correctness of ihe figures w'hich have been collected by niv 
Mends, Mr. Eaju and Mr. Thampan, I should like to say this much, thal 
rhe issues involved in this Eesoiution of Lain Biij Ki shore will hav^e to 
be varied v^ery materially according to the geograidrical position of the 
various Provinces in this big country. The conditions which will be 
necessary to alleviate the distress of the cultivator in Eastern Bengal 
will not, in my judgment, be applicable to relieve the distress of the 
h’ontier Pathan on the North-W’est Frontier Province. That being the 
case, this is certainly a very vexed question, and it will, therefore, be 
\ery difficult, even for the expert Members of this Assembly, to suggest 
any suitable moans by which the object of this Eesoiution could b^ 
achieved. There is certainly a very grea^ amount of force in the argu- 
ments put» for^vard by Mr. Eaju and Mr Thampan when thev say that 
Government, justly or unjustly, have been very much solicitous with 
regard to the amelioration of the condition of the industrialists as a whole 
and they have been very particular with regard to giving succour to certain 
industries which are trying to come out in ihe field, ] have no grouse 
on that score with anybody, least of all with the Government of India « 
for, if the Government of India feel that tiie sugar industry has got tc 
he protected, protect it by all means, but why should they not lend tlieii 
generous ears to that part of the population who have been giving a very 
large amount of money to their coffers? I join issue very strongly with 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, when he says — “why should they 
»t find out or devise some means by which the prices of agricultural 
produces, like jute, paddy or rice, could be raised? That is a very 
{jortinent question to raise, but my personal impression — ^without pj-c^judiee 
to what ray esteemed friend, the Secretary of the Department ol Educa- 
lion, Health and Lands, has said, namely, that the Provinces have been 
sending representatives who have experience of a very large nnmbv-r of 
years, representing these interests in these Economic Conferences, as such 
there will be the solution, — ^but nothing tangible can be confidently anti- 
cipated from these conferences, judging from past experience. Sir, wt 
]:now who are these so-called representatives. With regard to tliosc 
gentlemen who have taken so much trouble to come up here, well, lUV 
impression is that the Government — and 1 make bold to say this luosi 
emphatically — ^will not be in a position to decide on anything as a result 
of their conversations here — because, my impression is this, that a parti- 
cular Member might be bolding a certain portfolio at a certain place, l.ut 
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that docs nob necessarily connote that he will be in a posibion to come 
to the help of the Go\ ^*mment oi India in the Department of my Honour- 
able friend, Sir KazI-i-Has un, in respect of the many resolutions on 
economic problems which have been put on their agenda. 

Mr. President, there is certainly a very great deal of force in the 
theory tliat prices of paddy, oi jute and of rice should be raised by certain 
moans to a certain level; of course it would be rather difficult for any- 
body, least of all for me, to suggest offihand what would be the best 
mlution, but when Government are in a position to carry on sucli a huge 
'ostly administrative machinery, I should expect them, as I pay a large 
aiiiounb of revenue to their coffers, to come to our aid vhen wl ere in 
need of their help so badly. Sir, it would not be sufiicierit lor tlie Govein- 
uicnt to say that they have been brooding ovei' -fiiese things and perhaps 
some day something better might be achic’-.ed and then they vill give 
us some succour, but that is no consolation to me. 

Some friends have also suggested — why not exploie the method of 
starting land mortgage banks, why not start ihis and why not start that ? 
When, however, everything is said and done, my impression as the re- 
presentative of a big rural constituency in Bengal is that the root trouble 
hes perhaps in what has been described by my Hfuiourable and esteemed 
Idend, Mr. Abdul x\ziz, an experienced official of the Punjab Government. 
[ know personally it is a fact that it is perhaps not always possible for 
Zamindars, big Zamindars even, to have a country house, but if they have 
some sort of connection with the village or the zamindari where they 
come from, if the big landholders that he had in view had a larger 
sympathy so as to impel them to come to the rescue of the peasants and 
cultivators, perhaps that would be of some use, but my impression is that 
unless and until the angle of vision is changed, unless and until you have 
'-ome sort of tangible educational policy, unless and until you have some 
•^ort of benevolent policy, I am afraid no amount of legislation and no 
amount of committees constituted will serve the purpose. My most humble 
suggetsion to the Government of India would be this. Tr}- to have a 
hb6iral and a bold educational policy. Perhaps the Government''^ answer 
will be that, “well, we have given the Provinces a tree hand and they 
have their own way ol looking into things''. ]My humble submission 
lor the consideration of the Government of India would be that this trans- 
ferring of the educational portfolio in the Provinces has not perhaps been 
a happy one, fruitful of aiiv tangible results. Of course, Government 
are the best judge of ever^ihing, ihey Imow everything in their wisdom, 
but my impression is that these educational portfolios in the Provinces 
are really handled by amateurs, if I may say so, who have not been 
able to siiow any tangible achievement. I am not naming anybody. That 
being so, I ask how the villagers, the people living in the remote villages 
who can only come in contact vith the vxaktahB, and pathshalas can 
have the advantage of education s])read amongst them, drive their super- 
stition anti evil customs*^ You have distant towns, the so-called Pro- 
vincial Councils, and rou have an Educational Minister, an Education 
Secroiary, Inspectors of Schools and all th.at paraphernalia, and my humble 
impression is that all this is more or less mere red tape and they never 
taire for the real education and culture of the people living in the villages. 

On<^ instance, Mr. President, will suffice to sliow how the Government 
are '-oJicilous to bring in the sncconr of education to the peasantry living 
in the villages. In my Province of Benaal, we had some sort of a law 
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passed by the Provincial Council for the introduction of rural ])i*iiria'iy 
education, but wliai was actually achieved? They have got nic** rooms 
lor the Department in AViitcrs' Buildings in Calcutta, and if llio E<luca- 
licn Minisier of that Province was solicitous foi doing something tor the 
rural po})ulatiou, he should have had the c(>uragc to Hghi "vith his 
colleague, tlie Pevenue Meiiibcr or the I'inaiice and bee really 

^vhether the^ were in a position to givt some moitcv lor the i)ur])osc‘s of 
ihat Bill. 

I think tlieiv is a eie.d deal of force in what lay fiieiid, Mr. Tliampan, 
fadicl that if things are allowed, to continue md not looked int ) in time, 
the apathy will tvork as a canker and the Gov^anmoid ot India \till not 
know before the whole body politic was eaten a\\a\ uo«v the 

skeldon and they wall then not know what to do. i^ii, it vas \^•r^ per- 
tinently suggested if this rural ])cpulation had iiie advaiilagt oi ii^o' (gaging 
ilnur assets vrith some legally-constituted bodies, iiist like land mortgage 
Banks or co-opendiA (' Oa^ikb, {)‘^flKi 2 )s tluw might escape the hranny of 
having to pn txh liionate Mites o{ interest to the sahucar. Of course, I 
know from my experience in Bengal ihat you have got a law v hicli was 
passed there recently for the fixing of the interest rales ])aTal]L hv these 
rural pco^de, and, if my information is correct the rate is fixed at between 
twelve to fifteen ])er cent. Well, that is aBo on the Statute-book, 
jf the Government w^ere so solicitous and if the clauses of the paiticular 
Bill were given effect to, they would have certainly done some good to the 
peasanlry lo alleviate their distress. But we are living here in the distant 
Delhi, and perhaps the Government of India feel that their res] 7 onsibilit'y 
hi these matters is not so much as that of Provincial Governments. My 
suggestion to the Government of India, therefore, ^YOuld be that if these 
materials are ready, and if they are given a propet* effect lo and are 
likely to benefit tlie cultivaior, why not just switch your light in that 
particular direction and give them the benefit of that experience. Mr. 
President, I am a very humble student of these figures mvself, and I do 
not know' how far I can vouch for their correctness, but the condition of 
the peasantry is anything but deplorable. The figures given by Mr. Eaju 
ond Mr. Tliampan indicate a dreadful state of things. If it is a fact ihat 
the rural indebtedness has gone up to the time of 8,000 crores, it is most 
shocking, and I am certain, the particular Dejiartmeni concerned will be well 
advised lo enlighten us on the matter, because wc are so much interested 
in ameliorating the condition of our poor brethren wdio are living in that 
condition of life in the villages. I think Mr. Eaju also suggested that 
this rural indebtedness is also the result of internecine trouble of the 
parties themselves, and he has suggested a sort of a Conciliation Board. 
But 1 do not know how far this Conciliation Board wnll be able to serve 
the purpose he has in view. My own impression is that if you have a 
first class land mortgage bank and if you give efifect to certain facilities 
given by law to the rural co-operative societies to lend monet on easy 
terms and if you have an enactment that the money-lenders will not exact 
the rates of interest beyond a certain percentage and if all these things 
re given effect to gradually, I am certain that the whole purpose underlV 
ing the Eesolution of my friend, Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Eishoro, will 
surely be attained. With these w*ords. Sir, I support the Eesolution. The 
Government of India must continue to take a paternal interest in those 
matters, and thereby they will win over the whole of the rural po]ndn- 
.%ion to their side which is the sore need of the day. 
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Mr. Sifcakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
wholeheartedly support* the Eesoiution moved by my Honourable friend, 
the Vice-President of the Rural Group. This is a most opportune move at 
the right moment. The plight to which the nation at large and particularly 
the agriculturisls ha\o been reduced during the last lew years is too pitiable 
for vords. It is oiih the mnate posshity of the Indian people and the 
utter ibolcition ironi the life of the j^eople in which supiome governmental 
authorities live and shape their policies that have prevented the mobilisation 
of social sympathy in support of the great national interest. To the extent 
to which the agriculturist consumes his own produce and pays for others, 
services and goods in kind, the fall in prices has not adversely affected his 
lot. The extent of payments in kind is, however, very narrow and even in 
areas, where cultivation is principally for subsistence, a considerable portion 
lias e^ oiy ;^ear to be marketed for the purchase of services and commodities, 
as also for the payment of such fixed dues as interest, taxes and loan. In 
the case of the growlers of commorciai ciops, lor example, cotton, sugar-cane, 
oilseed and jute, the fall in prices has hit the produccis with special severity. 
In many parts of the country, rents are fixed in money and the leases are 
executed for a number of years at a time. In these places, the tenants find 
it impossible to meet the demands of the landlord. Unfortunately for us, 
in our parts, rents were fixed only in 1927-23 when the prices of produces 
were at their highest, and so our part of the country is the worst sufierer. 
Arrears, indebtedness and privations are the inevitable outcome of such a 
situation vhich is extremely embarrassing both to the tenants and the land- 
ow’ners. It is w^ell known that the rates of interest are exceptionally high 
in India and that their level is determined by the customs of the trade and 
the position of the borrowers. With reduced prices, not only does the 
cultivator find it difficult to meet his old interests and instalment obligations 
but any new borrowing is well-nigh impossible except at ruinous rates. The 
co-operative banks which have their dealings with cultivator members have 
latterly experienced almost insuperable difficulties in making recoveries. 
Indeed, there are not a few co-operators wdio almost fear the worst in many 
areas. The Government demand for land revenue is theoretically based on 
averages of prices over a prolonged period and the land revenue Codes do 
not ordmariU allow" «»uspcusions iind remissions on account of a fall in prices. 
We know how very w’ooden is the system of adminisiratioo in India. It is 
extremely difficult to secure for the people even such concessions as have 
been provided for by law. It w^ould be Iioping for a miracle to expect that 
the Government w^ould run to the rescue of the landholders in an emergency 
not falling strictly within normal official operations. In fact, in spile of the 
loud and heart-rending protests from the land-holding classes, the collections 
of land revenue have been eficcted with the usual rigour in almost all parts 
of the country. Any one, wffio has the slightest acquaintance with the 
country areas, knows full well that wdiiie the Government caravan proudly 
passes bv as though nothing has happened out of the ordinary, the farmers, 
the land otmers. the Vaha'mn and th^ co-operative societies are on the brink 
of an utter collapse. The standard of life in rural areas was never very high, 
the present conditions constitute a degradation which is beyond parallel. 
Sir, in his Budget speech, the Honourable the Finance Member said as 
follows: 

‘‘Landlords have not pressed for their full rents. Indians ancient money-lending 
system has proved elastic and a-enerally spealins; demands for rena^nnent of debts 
have not been pas^-ed As a lesult, the efrext mass of ap:ncultnrists ha\e had enough 
to eat and a ^ sufficient marsyin in cash not only to pay taves at the reduced level 
bnt also to maintain at a fairly reasonable level their purchases of necessities.*’ 
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Sir, 1 am afraid Ids assumption was based on information received from 
tenth hand sources. It is said, the British administration is a choukidari 
Government. It is the ehoukidar vlio reports conditions in villages at the 
police station, the thana officer in his turn reports to the S. D. 0., 
the S. B. 0. to the Collector, and, so on and so forth, the information 
imparted by the ehoukidar is taken as a Gospel truth by the Supreme 
Government. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: And the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: And the Secretary of State, as the Leader 
of the Rural Group points out. But let me tell you here that the ehoukidar 
received his information from his wife. But India is such a vast country 
that a Finance Member has got to collect his information in this way. But 
I may inform the Honourable the Finance Member that at least in my part 
of the country the conditions are exactly opposite to what he stated. Sir, 
land revenue and agriculture are both provhicial subjects, and agriculture is 
transferred and Government may utilise this fact to shelve the Resolution, 
But it IS the (lo\ertiuient ot India's financial and commercial policy which 
is responsible for the plight of the agriculturists. The ratio policy of the 
Government has undermined the purchasing power of the people, and their 
protection policy has raised the prices of necessities to such an extent that 
they cannot ahord to purchase their vital needs. 

A word lor the Rural Group to which I have the honour to belong. We 
are almost all representatives ot rural areas, but the object of the formation 
of the Group was that most of us played in the hands of commevcialists as 
if paid by them — ^thus undermining the interest of our constituents, and this 
was the reason why the Rural Group was formed. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I vish just to ask whether it will be possible today to take 
ixp the Resolution relating to Malabar, for, otherwise, I can do some useful 
work in regard to arranging the tables and chairs for lunch. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): I am afraid 
I cannot help the Honourable Member. It is for the House to decide 
whether they will close the debate. They have got ail the Resolutions on 
the agenda paper, and it is for the House to decide about the relative import- 
.ance of the various Resolutions. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, 
“Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, there is a notion in the minds of some people here 
that I do not show sufficient interest in the agricultural masses of this 
country and that I devote greater attention to the condition of the indus- 
trial workers. This is quite a wrong notion. I feel a deep interest in 
the welfare of the agricultural classes both on personal and other grounds. 
I have lived in a village the whole of my childhood, and until I was 16 
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years old I had not seen a biggor place than with a population of 3,000. I 
have taken part in the co-operative movement in my Province; I have 

or four occasions in doing famine relief work, 
p a,’ 1 that any one who wants to improve the 

1 mdustrial workers in this country must necessarily study 

the condition in Indian villages. The two, in my humble judgm^t, are 
voiy closely eomiuctoci. _ I. therefore, make bold on this ocension to make a 
few remarks on the subject which is under discussion. 


Sir, the present distress which is seen in the agricultural areas of the 
country is partly due bo temporary causes such as the world depression, and 
partly due, — and if I may say so, mainly due, — ^to causes which are more 
or less permanent in the Indian situation. As regards the temporary 
causes of the present distress, I made certain suggestions when 1 spoke on 
my Eesolution concerning unemployment relief. I suggested that the 
Government ol India should undertake a bold programme for public works 
and industrial development. I feel that that programme will be very 
useful in improving the condition of the agricultural classes. Eeference has 
been made to the low prices for agricultural goods that at present prevail. 
Those prices cannot rise unless those classes of people who are to purchase 
agricultural goods have sufficient money in their pockets. The first thing 
necessary to bo done, therefore, is to develop our industries and to start 
public works, so that the workers of this country vill have sufficient money 
to purchase agricultural goods. Sir, if we are to consider the several 
factors wliich create a sort of permanent distress in Indian villages, I 
would give the first place to our system of land tenure. In India, in 
ancient times, the land belonged to the village and not to the individuals 
in the village. The land was communally held and not individually held. 
Later on, developments took place .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Is not that the case in all primi- 
tive societies? In all primitive societies, \\hen the village is the unit of 
society, everything belongs to the village. 


Mr. H. M. Joshi: That is quite possible; I am not suggesting that 
India’s case is quite special in that respect, but the fact remains that the 
land did not belong to the indiAiduals. The land belonged to the village, 
and, later on, private rights of property in land were created. I think, Sir, 
that was the greatest mistake that we made. Later on, these rights in 
private property were auialgaumed in the hands of a small number of 
people. Lands belonging to the small cultivators passed to the money- 
lenders or to the bigger landlords on account of the uncontrolled system of 
money-lending and usurious practices. Sir, I feel that this growth of 
money-lenders and big landlords has caused a great part of the distress 
that we see in Indian villages. People hold land who have no real inter- 
est in cultivation. If, therefore, we want to improve the condition of the 
agricultural classes in this country, let us take steps to see that the land 
is held by only those people who are willing to cultivate the land with their 
own hands. They alone have great interest in improving the land and 
making the best of the land which they hold. Sii*, it is not that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provincial Governments in our country have not 
recognised the evil of the land passing into the hands of a few landlords. 
They discovered that evil, and some Governments in this country have 
taken some steps to prevent or restrict land passing into the hands of people 
wiir. Yirk iute^rest in the cioltivation of the land. In the Punjab,^ 
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they passed legislation restricting the passing away of land into the hands 
of money-iendors: in Bombay, we have similar legislation; in the United 
Provinces, there is similar leeislution. TJufortunately, although the 
Government saw the evil, the remedies which they took w^ere not bold 
enough: they tried to restrict the possession of lands in the hands of what 
they considered to be the agricultuiMl classes. But tliey did not insist that 
the land should pass into the hands of only those who would cultivate the 
land v/ith their own hands They thought there were certain classes which 
were agricultural classes, although no member of the family of those agri- 
cultural classes may have held a plough in their hands for generations. It 
was that mistake which some of the Provincial Governments made with the 
result that although they made efforts to see that the land of the poor culti- 
vators should not pass into the hands of mone\ -lenders and big landlords,, 
on account oi Vvliich the land did pass into the hands of moue} -lenders and 
the bigger landlords. The only result was that instead of the land being 
taken awd} by any money-lender or any big landlord, the land passed into 
the hands of landlords and money-lenders belonging to what are called the 
agricultural classes, although, really speaking, they were not agriculiurai 
classes. I, therefore, feel that although the intention of the Government 
was a good one and the steps they took i\cre not wrong ones, yet they did 
not achieve the results required, beciuse fchty were not sufficiently bold 
ones I would, therefoie, suggest to the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments to take bold steps to detme an agriculturist as one 
who has been cultivating land with his own hands and who is willing to 
cultivate the land with his own hands, and see that the land is held only 
by that class of people and by no other, I feel that this is the real remedy, 
and the Government of India should adopt this remedy. 

I do not wish to go into the details of the evils of the present system of 
landlordism. They are well known. It is only for us to keep our eyes open 
to see what they are. In India, even today, people have to cultivate their 
land from generation to generation at the will of the landlord. The Govern- 
ments have passed legislation to give some kind of security to tenants, but 
still there is a very large class of tenants who are mere tenants at will and 
they have no security. Not only there is a very large class of men who are 
mere tenants at will, but there are classes ot people even today who are 
tied to their fields as if they were slaves: when land is sold, these people, 
who are tied to the land, are, as it were, sold: they pass to the new landlord. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is ia Madras 
only. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, says that that 
is in Madras. I can assure him that in his own Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, there are practices which are not very difierent from this practice. 
Even today in IMadras, at least in some districts, a landlord, who has got 
the land to which some field workers are attached, can lease the services 
of these field w^orkers to others as if they were his slaves. So long as 
these practices exist in onr country, what is the use of asking the Govern- 
ment to appoint committees to go into the question of improving the 
conditions of the agricultural classes? We all know that these evils exist* 
What is required is courage in us, courage in the Government to take bold 
steps and to see that these evils are removed. If once we take steps to see 
that those people who are real agriculturists possess the land, then certainly 
it is for them with the help of modern science and modern principles -jO 
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de-vuiop liic iaiid and better liieb* conditions. It once people lia\e the 
land, by tiieir own co-operation tkey can land means and tliey will be m 
u niucii bettor position to find means to develop their land, to hnpiOYe 
agriculture, li it is necessary tor them, to purchase modern plougns and 
apphances, li it is necessary tor them to market their goods to their 
greatest advantage, I am sure they will resort to the principle ot co-opera- 
tion; they will have co-operative agriculture, they W'lll ha\e co-operative 
marketing ot their goods, and they will have co-operative credit as they 
are having even today. 1 ieel that after the distribution ot land what we 
should try to teach oui’ agriculturists and help them in, is to start co- 
operative movement both tor production and sale and also ior credit, it 
they do that, the need for taking loans tor agricultural purpobes to a great 
extent will be minhmsed, and, as regards tiic loans themsciveb, 1 would 
suggest that the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
should take immediate steps to see that every practice of usur} is dis- 
continued immediatel^y . If the agricuit mists require loans, these loans 
should be given to them by the Government, i am not suggesting that 
Government do not give loans to agriculturists: in several Pro\inees, per- 
haps in most Provinces ..... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty} : The Hon- 
ourable Member's time is up. 

Mr, H. M, JosM: I shall not speak much longer. Several Governments 
have passed iaw^s permitting them to give loans to the agricultuusts. 
What is necessary is that the Government should resort to these loans to 
a much larger extent and remove the need <>t tlic agrieultunsts taking 
any loans from private people. 1 sliull not speak at greatoi lengtii, but L 
shall make one more observation on a small point, and it is this : during 
the discussion, I have found people speaking in such a wa} that the^ hold 
that there is a conliict between agriculture and manufacturing industries. 
1 feel that there is absolutely no conliict between agriculture and manu- 
factming mclustries. Both these industries are complementary to eacii 
other. It is, therefore, wrong for people, who call themselves belonging 
to the Eural Group, to talk as if they are not interested in the development 
of manufacturing industiies. It is equally wrong for people, who are 
interested in the manufacturing industries, to talk as if it is not to their 
interest tliat; agriculture should be developed. I, therefore, hope that our 
Gov^eniment as w’ell as the Legislature will take equal interest in the 
development} of manufacturing as well as agricultural industries. Sir, [ 
have done. 

Mir, J, H. 'Barwin (United Provinces : Nominated Ofl&cial) : I get up 
with great diffidence, because I am a tyro in speaking, but I venture to 
do so for three reasons. The first is that the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Jadhav, I think it was, who asked that Official Members should speak 
on this Besolution and say something about the conditions which prevail 
in villages. The second reason is that I have about 25 years experience 
of camping in villages during the winter, and so I can claim, to some extent, 
to be acquainted with the problems that exist at this moment. The 
third reason is that the Eesolution contains, it seems to me, a sort of 
Art the Government of India and the Local Governments, — ^the 
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insinuatiou that tlio Local OoverniiiGiits have been sitting during the last 
two or tin 00 years with their hands folded and have ventured to do 
nothing to relieve the agricultural distress that prevails. 

When this riesolution was originally brought up about a month ago, 
the Honourable the Alover said that (Jrovernment should now tell us &ankly 
whether tht‘y do uant to help the poor classes of the country. It is that 
insinuation that 1 should like to repel. There was another Honourable 
Member, 1 think it '^as llaja Bahadur' Euishnamachariar, who,_ in speaking 
of the problem, said that ^^e should not tackle it wnth preconceived notions, 
it slioulrl not be complicated by considerations of world depression and 
all tlial this nieans. }3ul 1 Submit lluit wo cannot rid ourselves of reasons 
that do exist, and vlieu lhG\ really do exist, they are not the less valid 
for that, and indeed tiie\ might be ihe governing factors. Now, although 
1 eniirel} s;inpatluse uith the spirit of the Picsolution, I think it is nearly 
as much an executive' as an administrative problem. BeEore we lay down 
rules or legulaiions or before \ve introduce new laws, we must see whau 
the execuitivc are able to do and hou^ far they can shoulder the burden of 
any lU'W legislation. Dealing with the problem only from above is like 
having to treat a patient with a broken leg and deciding we would not 
treat it locally by setting it and putting it into splints; but we would give 
the paiicnit medicine Well, that may be quite useful for relieving the 
patient of liis fever, but it will not heal the fracture. The overhead 
s>sioin of tieatmcnt is of little good just by itself. The problem is one, 

T think, vhieli concerns the Local Governments more especially, and that 
has been rec'Ognised, because an Economic Conference has just been formed 
to which (he Ministers of Local Governments have been invited. The 
element that has so far not entered very much into oiu discussion is the 
nature of tlie pmblem, and T should like to dwell for a moment or two on 
that. 

It ib tlio nature of the problem which presents the greatest difficulties. 
There is, first of all, the poverty, the ignorance and the credulousness of 
the agriculturist classes. A lot about this has been written in the report 
of the Agricultural Commission and in Economic reports. No one can 
fail to be impressed with the squalor of the peasant houses, the want of 
sanitation, the absence of comfort and the few alleviations of a monotonous 
and laborious existence. No doubt education and more rapid means of 
conummication have done something to improve their condition in the last 
few years, but this element still remains to a large extent. I was reading 
lately that most interesting woi'k of Sleeman called '‘Eambles and Be- 
collections”, and I was much impiossed by a story which he told of a 
visit ^vhich he paid to Muttra or its neighbourhood. He found that the 
cultivation there was in a ver}^ bad condition and he went to the villagers, 
sat amongst them and asked them what the reasons were. They told him 
that the reason was that there was such a lot of perjury and false 
swearing going on in the Courts which had been recently established by 
the British that this had removed from them the favour of God. They 
were only partially convinced when he tried to point out to them that the 
real reasons were much rather, the larger pressure on the soil after the 
Pindari incursions had been repressed and that the people took no trouble 
about the lotation of crops and that they never left their fields fallow. 

In fact tlie idea which the villager seemed to entertain about the English- 
men of that time was — it was somewhere in 1830 — ‘'that they came, they 
swore and they conquered*’. It is to be hoped that they do not have that 
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opinion non’adays, but inrlecd a lot of credulousness still remains, and it 
is for that reason tliab it is very ditlicult to introduce innovations. The 
second rea'-oii is the consoivative nature of the rural population. They 
have got a very limited outlook and w^hiit was good , enough for their 
fathers the^ think is good enough for them: they resist all change and 
the> still oflen rolaiii the habits of a thousand years ago. There is a 
Latin saying with which many Honoui'able Members of the House ^ill 
probably be acquainted. “You may turn out nature with a pitchfork, but 
it will always return”. 

The third reason is the heavy load of agricultural debt which is mostly 
inherited. In the United Provinces, it has been estimated to come to 
about 150 ciores. Guo cannot get very far until that is relieved. The 
state of afi lirs has been aggravated during the last four or five years parti- 
cularly by bad harvests. There has been unusually heavy drought, there 
have been locust pests and there has been very bitter frost. Then, we 
have to consider what methods exist for combating these conditions. Baja 
Bahadur Krishiiamachariar suggested on the last occasion that he wanted 
a respectable number of persons associated with the enquiry. I do not 
know whether he meant by that that officials should be excluded, but I do 
not think it is possible to do without officials. They alone are the people 
who have the influence by which they can get the villagers to accept 
innovations. What w'e w^ant is propaganda, more propaganda and more 
propaganda: and if we admit this, w’e have got to realise what the 
magnitude of tho task is. In the United Provinces, there are 1,11,000 
villages with an agricultural population of over 44 millions. On whom 
can rely to introduce this pi'opaganda? The pativari is no use. It is 

much belter to keei^ the paiitmi to his own legitimate duties. Apart from 
pahvarift. vre luive teachers, bul, according to the recent census, I find 
that tor ever\ 1,500 of the population, there is onh one teacher. He may 
often ])e jiiM an assistant, and he will not be able to go very far; so that, 
w’e must have outside helpers before we can go forward, and I heartily 
endorse in this connection the remarks wffiich the Honourable Member, 
Mr. Abdul Aziz, made this morning before lunch in Tvhich he called for the 
assistance oi non-official W'oi’kers. They seem to me to be extremely 
necessan , end, at present, from my owm experience, I can say that they 
are not verv mii(di ready to come fonvard. In fact "we cannot even get 
Doctors to stay in the villages even vehen w^e give them subsidies. The 
Government have done a great deal in the last three years in spite of 
wdiat the House seen is to think. I should like to give a few details as 
to w’hat lias been done bv ihe U. P. Government. I am afraid ’t 
must be a very bald narration on account of the want of time. The 
most important is the system of correlating rents and revenue to prices, 
in other w“ordp the system, by which, when prices fall, rents will be 
decreased, and when prices rise again, the rents will be increased. That 
it is in very brief w’ords. The system has been in force for the last two 
or three years, and I can say from my own experience that it has been 
of the utmost value, and since its introduction I have found it simpler 
and easier to collect the revenues of the Government. In fact, it has 
been possible to collect them with the issue of very few coercive pro- 
cesses. For relieving the load of fle^t we must provide cheap credit. There 
has been a committee sitting, I think, for about IS- years in the XJ. P. to 
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can be solved. Members irom the U, P. will know that there have been 
Agi*ieultural Ptclief Bills passed which permit the Court to reopen transac- 
tions, hx instalmenLs vdien passing decrees, limit iDeriods oI possessing 
mortgages and curtail the rates of interest debtor is to receive 

a document of his own debt and to secure annual accounts about his 
loans l\Ian> other proposals have beer made by the Committee and I 
have no doubt thev v ill be considered in due course of time. They made 
it clear that various measures wore needed to provide more credit, because 
the co-operative societies v ore not able to take the place entirely of rural 
mon 0 ;s -lenders. It has been proposed that arbitration tribunals should be 
formed in regard to loan transactions, that advances should be made by 
Government on a s\stem oC equated instalments for long terms and that 
there should he a rcguhir debt redemption scheme. Another p^^oposal that 
has been made is that there should be a scheme of compulsory saving 
for tenants on the lines of insurance policies. 

There are niaiij other propobals on nhich I need not detain the House, 
but I am Mire they will get due consideration. This is not a case like 
one in which there was once trouble in a village and I deputed an oificial 
to make an enquiiq . 1 asked the Deputy Inspector, who was the official 

concerned, to go to the village and see what the trouble was and try to settle 
it. He went to the village and two days afterwards I received a report 
which ended something like this. '‘Sir, with God’s help and by your 
kindness I have settled the matter and cracked this Gordian nut”. It is 
not a nut to crack, nor is it a knot to cut; it is a problem which can only 
be unravelled by a careful survey of the state of local conditions and by 
the applicacion of remedies in various directions. There are many facets 
to the problem. One of the most difficult of all is the provision of suffi- 
cient staS. This, in my opinion, is a matter wffiich can be tackled better 
by Local Governments than by the Govoinment of India, though the 
direction of the Government of India w’-ould undoubtedly be most valuable. 

Mr. T. ISf. Eaznakrislina Eeddi (Madras ceded Districts and ChlLtoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): The Honourable the Einance Member, wdiile 
introducing his Budget, stated that the chief duty of the Government is 
the maintenance of the financial stability of the country and to create con- 
ditions favourable for private enterprise. That is what we would expect 
from a Einaneo Member. But, Sir, if there w’as also a Member for Agri- 
culture on the Treasury Benches, he ^vonld have stated that the primary 
function of any Government will be the removal of indebtedness of the 
agricultural population and the provision of facilities for the marketing of 
his products and getting better prices for the agricultural produce and in 
every w^ay improving the lot of the agriculturists. But, Sir, as at present 
constituted, we have no Member for Agriculture .... 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There is a Member for Agriculture although he carries 
other burdens also. 

Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Eeddi: He is not in this House. 

Sir, in India we have been accustomed so much to depend upon the 
help of Government that the agriculturist has lost his initiative, and so it 
is the duty of the Government to come forward with scliemes for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the agriculturist and improving his lot. Now, Si)’, wdien 
there is cheap money in the country, that is, wffien any amount of money 
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can be got at lower rates of interest, it is the duty of the Oovermiiont to 
launch upon a programme of public works like irrigation, road making, etc., 
and to distribute the money that has been locked wp in tlie Banks and 
individuals to improve the purchasing power of the rural population. Sir, 
refeience has already been made in this House regarding the heavy indebted- 
ness that is hanging over the heads of the agriculturists. It is estimated 
that the total indebtedness of the agriculturists is in the neighbourhood of 
800 crores. 

An Hononrahle Member: It was 900 crores some years ago, and it must 
be 1,500 crores now, 

Mr. *P. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: At that time, they based their figure 
on the results of the Banking Enquiry Committee which made its report 
about 1928 or 1929. Wo find from the U. P. Debt Enquiry Committee 
that it is only about seven per cent, of long term loans and "25 per cent, 
of short term loans that are disohaiged by the debtors in that Province. 
What exists in rhe U. P., we may take as a normal phenomenon existing 
all over the country. If that be the case, the indebtedness which existed 
in the year 1928 at Es. 900 crores would have nearly doubled itself by this 
year, and that is only agricultural indebtedness, apart from urban indebted- 
ness which also goes up to a very high figure. But we are concerned only 
with agriculturists at the present time. The Government, 1 am sorry to 
say, have not taken necessary steps to remove this appalling state of 
indebtedness. This indebtedness hangs very heavny on the rural popula- 
tion . It curbs the initiative and spirit of enterprise of the agricultural debtor 
and hence it indirectly has its effect upon the agricultural production of 
the country. Side by side with this appalling slate of indebtedness, we find 
that the value of agricultural produce has gone down considerably. It is 
estimated that in the year 1929-30 the value of the total agricultural pro- 
ducts in this country was about Es. 1,000 crores. But in the year 1932-33, 
it has come to nearly 5G3 crores of rupees Thus it has fallen by nearly 
50 per cent, and Iheie is any amount of scope for tlic impiovement of the 
lot of agrieuituiists. Several Provinces ha\e been taking some steps to 
remove this indebtedness. We have just heard from the previous speaker 
the steps that have been taken in the T'^nited Provinces Some steps in 
the way of debt conciliation boards have been taken in the Central Pro- 
vinces. I find tliat in the State of Bha\nagar, the debt conciliation board 
has been working very satisfactorily and the total indebtedness of that 
State has been reduced by one-fourth. Bo it is incumbent on any Govern- 
ment to straightaway start debt conciliation boards in each and every 
Province and examine each and ewery debt and try to i educe the debt if 
it has risen on account of unconscionable rates of interest. Then, it is not 
enough to reduce the indebtedness of the ryots The Government should 
also i ike steps to see that the agriculturist does not again fall into the 
hands of his creditors and the Government should create facilities for easy 
credit and at the same time the credit must be made self -liquidating. This 
the Government may do tlnough the agency of co-opeiative societies that 
exist in this country and also through the land mortgage banks. No doubt 
the Co-operative Act has been working for some years, and societies do 
exist, but the societies have so far failed in the discharge of the work that 
has been expected of them. That is due to various causes. One chief 
reason is that they are pureK lending societies. They do not take any 
4^ fhot pvpdif is spent by the debtors. The co-operative 
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societies must bo so iiiipro\ed ns to make them function also as agricultural 
societies. They must cuinbiiio the function of both agriculture and co-ox^era- 
tion, imd eve}} loan that is given horn that society must bo only for 
agiiculturai x)Ui|JOses, and the sucietv should look to its utilisation, and that 
society should dso tike u|jon itself the marketino oi the pioduct and get 
better ^jneos foi the xiroJucc or those debtors. Some such improvement must 
bo made in the vorkmg ol those co-operative societies. They should only 
ad\auce slioit term loans and it is only lluoiigh the land moitgage banks 
that lo.ig term loans should bo given. Go\erii]neiit should give every help 
for the devolopment of these land mortgage banks in cveiy important place 
in India There is somethuig more vvhicu the Govemmout ought to do to 
help the lot oi the agiicuiliuist . It is a notoiious fact that the Indian 
agiiciilluiist is \ery conservatue and his habits and methods of cultivation 
are still the same as existed from time immemorial and there has not 
been much deveiopmeni; in the way of agiicultuic. The woild is moving 
rapidly towards scientific agricultuic. Scientific rcseaieli is the life blood 
oi the economic de\ eloxiiiieiii of a countiy and the other countries have 
forged ahead of India In India also, wq lva\G been taking some interest 
of late in the advancement of scientific agriculture and we have established 
the Imperial Council oi Agricultural llesearcli. JBui beyond passing some 
grants for the research institution, we lake very little interest afterwards 
and generally wo do know I'ery little of the activities of that institution. 

The other day, we gave protection to the sugar industry. We have 
given nearly 200 per cem. protection. In spile of that,( Java has been 
dumping till leeently her sugar in Indian markets over this high tariff 
wall. Iti is due io the fact that Java is able to produce sugar at nearly one- 
third or one-fourth of the cost of production in this country. Again, we are 
being tlneatened with iinx^ortation of rice from Siam and Japan. My 
ETonourablo friend has not yet taken any steps so far to relieve this dis- 
tressing situation. It is also due to the fact that they have been able to 
produce nearly double or tieble the quantity oi rice which the Indian agri- 
eulourist produces with his present methods of culfivation, and hence much 
improvement has still to bo made in the methods of agriculture. India is 
said to be a great agricultural country, and it is a great exporter of raw 
products and it has got certain monopolies of production. But what do we 
find now? We find that there are various competitors in foreign countries 
to our Indian products and there are also synthetic substitutes for what 
we till now considered the monopoly products of India such as 3 ute and 
myrabolanis. We are giaduulK losing foreign markets. India was a great 
exporter of ground nuts, but we find that South Africa, America and other 
countries also ere exporting around nuts in larger quantities. Though It is 
said that the Indian ground nut has got a better oily quality, yet it has 
not found a very good market and its exports have been dwindling down. 
Jt is due lo bad sorting and marketing and the Government have left it to 
the enrerpriso of the exporters and have not taken up seriously the question 
of better maik'^tirg and better soithig of these products. Then, it is also 
the duty of the Government to take steps to see that the prices of the pro- 
ducts rise. They can do so by various legislative enactments. At present 
we find the s]jectacle of an export diilv on rice from India in spite of the 
fact that foreign rice is being dumped into this country. We can have 
an export duty only on commodities which command a monopoly, but we 
have got various competitors now. Countries which were absorbing Indiar 
’^e till now have been sending rice to this country, and, in spite of this 
the export duty has been still maintained. Sir, the Government ought, as 
a first step, to remove this export duty and create better facilities for th( 
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export ui Indian products. Then, there is the question ol the freight rales. 
The freight rales are larger foi’ the transporting of rice from one place to 
Hiiother place within the country than they aie for the imports finm Java 
10 Uie Indian ports, and the Grovcniment should sec that equitable freight 
rates arc maintained. Vor all these reasons, Sii*, 1 have great pleasure"^ in 
>apporting the llesolution beloie the House. 

Hony. Captain Eao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Omeialj: Bir, the object underlying this Resolution is a laudable one, and 
one could ciriuv a giaphic picture of the present condition of the agriculturist, 
liui as my MQ\\h on this oubject are ver^ well known to the House, i do 
not ij±al:e om alleiLipt to lepeat tlieiu today. 1 will onlj reier to a remark 
so apli} iiiaae b,\ IMi. Hailing late Itegibtrar oi Co-operative Boeietieb in the 
Punjab, urd ujw a Commissioner ut that Province. He bays: “The agri- 
euiluribi is born in debt, he lives in debt, and he dies in debt”. Bir, 1 
do not tbuik i can improve upon that description and this view has been 
supported by the Iio}ai Commission on Agriculture that has produced a 
\er;^ \oiiuninous repmt. ilul 1 must admit that the Government have not 
1 ) 00 X 1 negligent oi the weilarc ui the agiic'ulturibt bO far at any rate as the 
Punjab peabMut is c<.uie€rnod. We are giateiul to Govermnent for having 
dc aiiN rale attended to his needs e\er since the last ccnlmy. 

it was in 1901 that the Punjab Land Alienation xict vas passed, and that 
Act vas passed after a \ery searching iiiquit} nito the condition of the 
agriculturist. But this is an Act vhicli has given ottence to certain classes 
o^LV whicii my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, fretted for about half an hour the 
other day, and I would ask him and others of his way of thinking that while 
the land that lias be^n sa\cd to us by this Act, is there, what about the 
produce ? Ever since the passing ol the Act, the land has no doubt been 
saved U) tlie agiicuituiisl and v\e are thankful to Government for that, 
but \vhat about the produce of that landV Bir, the produce lias all along 
bceii going into the hands oi the money-lenders, and so we are, as it were, 
labourers for the money-lenders fixed upon a particular piece of land. 
(Hear, hear.) (Laughter.) 

During the last four or five years that the depression has lasted, as 
\\as pointed oat so lucidly and ably by my Plonourablo friend, Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Aziz, the Punjab Govcrniueiit have been trying to amelio- 
rate the condition oi the agriculturist. Huge I’einissions, in abiana, land 
levenue and talcavi have been given, and, in one district alone, as was 
pointed out by the Honourable Member, no less than fifty lakhs hav^e been 
remitted during the last four years. But although we are grateful to the 
Government for what they have done for us, 1 may point out that although 
ihe money has gone from their pockets, it has not come to ns. This re- 
mission has, Sir, been practically wasted. The Agricultural Commission, 
so far back as 1928, held that the agricultiuists were heavily in debt and 
that most of the debt was irrecoverable, so, at tlie time these remissions 
were so liberally made, we had more than one creditor. Government was 
one creditor, and they could attach our property for the arrears of land 
revenue or ialcavi and there were other creditors who held in their hands 
decrees from Civil Courts. So, under those circumstances, what did the 
Government do? Eealising the helplessness of the poor agriculturist, they 
remitted their dues, and withdrew from the field of creditors and thus 
ceased to be creditors, but what do we gain*^ Sir, they only released our 
nronerty to be utilised, to be attached and sold in execution of decrees in 
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favour of other parties. The Guiqaon district is not far off, it is only 
about eight or nine miles from this hail and any Honourable IHember could 
go and see the condition of the villagers even after this remission of h% 
lakhs of which my friend, Mian jibdnl Aziz, was so much proud. Of course 
we arc grateful for this to GovcniixicnL, init I am afraid the Government 
follow the line of least resistance and has not taken the faci into con- 
sideraLion that by this remission they wei’e only helping the monc'^’'-lender 
in providing him facilities to attach our property. Tlicii, besides that, we 
had a very bad flood and the Government of India gave liberal grants^ 
but owing to indebtedness, our condition has not improved. Tt is going 
down from day to da^u The other day, I was having a talk on tlie subject 
with Mr. Brayne, the Bural Ujjlift or Eeconstruclion Commissioner in the 
Punjab, who has studied tliis question so thoroughly. He said that formerly 
people used to say: 

Uttam KhtU, 'Maddham ban, 

JVik/iad Cha/ert, bhi/c nadan. 


This means that “among the professions, agriculture came first, next 
came business, the third was the place given to Government servants, and 
last came begging”, but he told me that this ought to he revised and we 
should read it like this: 

Uttam chaLii, Maddham ban, 

Nihhad hheti^ hhih nadan. 

mat is, “Gov eminent ser\ants come first, business second, third comes 

3pm agriculture, and then comes begging”. So the plight oi the 
agriculturist has moved an otllcer of Mr. Brayne’s standings 
and he also thinks that the agriculturists are in a very bud condition. 

Then, again, Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz drew attention to the 
fact that the educated Indians veru chiefly to blame as tlu^y were not 
settling in the villages and there was a move from villages to towns. As 
I myself can be accused of that charge, I owe, an exjdanation for this 
move. Sir, the explanation is this that although 90 per cent of the 
population live in villages, yet, in the matter of spciiiding money for ameni- 
ties, Government have been spending only ten per cent in villages and 90 
jper cent in towns. I will give one concrete example to illustrate my 
point. There is a Sanitary Board in every province. At any rate, there 
is one in the Punjab, I do not know about other Provinces. It provides 
water facilities in towns. The Eohiak town got 75 per cent, of the ex- 
penditure on waterworks from Government through that Sanitary Board. 
We have got a school wliich is just outside the municipal limits — only 
two miles from there — ^which is in the rural areas. It is a full-fledged 
residential High School with four or five hundred boys in it and we asked 
that waterworks be extended to us also. The reply was that the Sanitary 
Board could not a grant, because we were not living in a town. 

The result was that although within two miles ther^ is good water avail- 
able on which 75 per cent of the money has been spenl by Government, 
yet we do not gc<t it. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz 
knows all this, and I hope he will bear me out. So, as up to this time 
they have been giving evervtbing to the towns and not to the villages, 
naturally educated people begin to move into towns. Tt is up to Govern- 
ment now to spend 90 per cent of their money, according to the popula- 
i)ion or taxation basis, on the villages and only ten per cent on the towns, 
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and then you Vvill see bow the tide is turnc^d and all ol ub will go back 

to the villages. This teiideucy is apparoiiL in CYcM'y walk oi lite. For 

instance^ there ai’e about 11 very good colb ges in Lahore. Alter having 
all those colleges, there vas no need lor a Govenunent College in Lhat 
area, yet they are spelling huge sums on a Government College at Lahore 
although in the whole of the south-east of Uio Punjab, in the whole of the 
Ambala Division, there is not one college and they will not provide one. 
Tluy can say that Lahore is an cducalional centre and the Government 
College should be located in the principal centre for education. But why 
should the Veterinary Oollego be also located ther_ ? That ought to be 

in the Hissar district which is the home ol cattle. There has been a 

t>.ndency on the part of the Governmeut to spend nioney on towns, and, 
therefore, there is this move. Tlu' ITonourablo Knan Bniiadur Mian 
Abdul Aziz very rightly quoted from the opinion of Gie Agricultural Com- 
mission in support of his argument. I wish ho liad quoted other things 
which thei Agricultural Commission recommended and to which Govern- 
ment have not iij) to this time paid any attention to our knowledge. 
Take, for instance, paragraph 364, from which, with your permission, Sir, 

I will read only a small portion: 

“The importance of the co-operative movement is accentuated by the comparative 
failure of leoislative measures designed to deal with the problem of indebtedness to 
achieve their objects. We received evidence m Burma that the provisions of the 
Civil Procedure Code exempting the cattle, implements and produce of agriculturists 
from sale may be ignored by the courts We have mentioned that the Kamiauti 
Agreements Act in Bihar and Orissa has proved ineffective. The provisions of the 
Deccan igriculturisls' Belief Act are being evaded and the Usurious Loans Act is 
practically a dead letter in every province in India.” 

xifter hfiving read this, it was up to the Government of India to sub- 
stitute effective Acts for all these dead letters. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude soon. 

Hony, Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: I will draw at- 
tention only to those provisions of the law which are theru and wEich are 
being ignored by Courts. Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code lays 
dowm certain exemptions. I will not read them here. They arc well 
knowm to all Honourable kletnbers, whereby implements of agriculture, 
seed, grain and cattle houses and the cattle are exempt from attachment 
in execution of decrees. As I have been practising in mufassil Courts, I 
find fbat all these articles, every one cf them, have been attaclied and are 
being attached by Courts and section GO is being ignored. Then, there 
was section 61 of the Civil Procedure Cod'. At the time wdieii this Code 
was enacted, this Legislature left it to the Provincial Governments to fi\amo 
rules for the exemption of produce for the maintenance qI tlio familv of 
the agriculturist up to the next harvest. But up to this time no Gov- 
ernment. except perhaps the United Provinces, have framed any rules 
under this section, and, therefore, it remains a’ dead letter. 

Then, Sir, further on, the Agricultural Commission recommended that 
irrecoverable, debts should be wiped out. It is perfectly reasonable that 
irrecoverable debts should not be persisted in, and any instalment, that 
might be fixed for that debt, will only perpetuate it. Therefore, they 
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recommended the passing of simple Ijisolvency L^wb. 1^'roin puragruph 
864 to paragrapli 867, they lix^e goiiu at 1 I'g.b on lids point and they 
have come to the conclusion tlifu simple jL..tjoheucy Ln\biiia.\ be consi- 
dered by iVu'.incial Go\ eriiu^ents. Lut loxccpt the JJoiijbay GuV 4 riimt.iu, 
so tar as I ivuo^v, no G'"\crnnu*mj hue tJ:en any i,clioe on Jie^t iua'S'. 
So, 1 submit that ilio Go\einuu*il m Inditi hau got cm)u„li malLilal to 
go upon, aiul, Ihoreibre, lluy can i>.‘ i m Uiial. llie oi^pcl 

of the i'lpsoliitl ju iri v it, but Jit lir L\tiiiniitu. jb jud lor 

Cooiniissio'J B ib gone, doonlo * ‘e hi a i ilic lim-- tc:* 

aclGn has come and no iisehil pmpos^ v hi * i . b\ tnu Coiumiltot 

W( do iioL ■^\ant to acll aioJ o* \olume lO the Li’ mrt or acaden^lcj* 
difc ussion. Ihoremre. I hope llu Ih^oo.mMc the i^iuM r niil s’sitlicu’, e’ 
his Ilesolution. 


Hawah Major Ma!ik Ta!ib MeMi Klian (yorih huniah: Ahiiumuiadaiif . 
Sir, the ]>roblt‘m (*. agricaituril dislress U oiiv llij srijous^iebs ol vliich. 
1 may h pcrinirled to “^^ay, In^s not been luli^y i\ dised. Ti is of Gu.l 
imporivinee to nearly 80 per cent of the population of India. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliain 
Ohetty) vacated the Chair which was Jien oecapiorl by Olr. Deputy Pn - 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Ilb seriousness w'as first brought to notice by the Banking Inquir;^ 
Committee vvhich estimated that the <igricuitural debt ui India ainounteil 
to nearly Uii crores. This caiculatiuLi was arrived at tour or ti\e years 
ago, and it would not be wide ot the iiiarK if we add another Ihriie or 
four crorcs to it, that is to say, it has amounted Lo 14 or 15 crores. 
There ib no doubt that the Provincial Go\ernments iia\e done evcryihing 
possible to solve this problem, but, whenever the necessary mcasureb 
were brought before the Legislature, tht;, v\cre met with sueli opi/osition 
on the part of the rnoiicv -lenders iiiat the Govtrnnnut which are aiv’ays 
afraid of the puss agitation had them groativ viultled dov\u, r'ucl when 
they eventually emerged from tlic Cummillee staiiO, the} 1 ut Indt Iheit 
value. Tlioreiore, it is not Vvrong to sav that na ut them w’eiv liali-h'n ited 
measures, and tlieii* actual v^orking pru\cd btv’oiid cloubj ibut they were 
so. We liavo got the Bsury Lavs iii vog’u ProMiu'e^. ih o',i- 

lutiou of M viey-Lcndo’s' Accounts aial . die'’ such Act,, but they aie .11 
practically a dead letter. Itoe'^mb nu Tfinli'- luld niutUnig® i»i Ehane- 
wal (Distiict Multan; and other places to oppose the now agriculturist 
debt ]it\v' put up by the Pu"’'iab Gnvcrmiriit; and ii is clc ir from llic 
Piesohitioiis passed there liiai one sectian oi the i uhlic 'Giich rna’csciuci 
the money-lenders would not hire that tin, noor debtor slamld have h>’cadi- 
ing time or th'^i' he may be able to rid o'- soira G his debts At llu 
same time, w*-^ v'^'s'y gwatcfnl llif Govewnent f'n* so ki uhy nauit- 

ting lakhs and 1 drhs of runccs at the lime of each 1 aia lsi when they fiiu! 
that the ■{)eo]d<o are not in a position to pn"^ lliei'^ du s Goicrnmcnl 
also advance lakhs of rupees bv w^a^ of M^avi lo ms (o the iwots* ili**" 
nor onlv advance these lonrs, but they nlso moke huge emissions wdicn- 
ever there is necessity for it, as was just now pointed by Mian Abdul 
Azik, the Commissioner of the Ambala "DiGsion. Hut wr hewe to 
what our friends, the money-lenders, have done to lighten tiu- burden o'" 
the ryots. I would advise the fiitiin Superintendents of Cen«?us to add 
a column to their statements to show the number of persons wdio lived m 
villages, accumulated wealth there, built palatial buildings and then wv nt 
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tway to lowHs io carry on their enormous business by the funds which 
/hey biouglit with them from the villages. It will show that most of 
/lie persons who arc now h\iug in towns and running factories originally 
>eionged to the villages, and it was there that they collected funds by 
vhieh they are now carrying on their lucrative business in the towns. I 
uoa Id advise the salmcar and the Government as well that it is time that 
jliey realise the gravity of the problem 

Sir, with the life of the zamindar is bound the stability of the Gov- 
-vnuioiit and the existence of the Hahiicars; in his death lies the death, at 
any rate, of the sahucars smi immense increase in the anxiety of the 
Clovorninent.^ W* » are all in one boat, and if it flounders, it must carry 
dovu witli it all that if contains. The zamindar has reached a point 
wliich is so aptl^'' portrayed in a Persian proverb which says: 

'‘Cfnf ahttz a) (jifuc-ht; c7?e neza v'a chc halishty ; 

which iiicans that once the water goes over one’s bead, it docs not 
mafctoi’ \vh(dhcr it assumes the height of a spear or a lance. I wish my 
fri tfids who lend moiiey io the za'inindars realised their position, which 
is tliai ihe form* >‘’s prosperity is tied up with the welfare of the latter. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, has tried to inculcate his ideas of socialism. He 
advocated his principles on a former occasion also, and I was able to 
refute llnnn. Tinman nature being what it is, no distribution by the 
people can chtmge ihe condition of things. It is admitted on all bonds 
that the W'elfare of tb'< landlord lies in the welfare of his tenant. 1 
know’' the landlord of the Pumab advances money to the tenant, gives him 
animals- ploughing tackle and other implements without charging any 
interest, and recovers it in kind, whenever the tenant is in a position to 
pay it. Thus, it is evident that the relation of the landlord and the 
tenant is satisfactory. 

My next point is that the village has been broughi to such ti condition 
that no improvements can be, effected in it easily. It has got no means 
of communication, no medical relief; it wants sanitation, and is in need 
of education. Major-General Megaw, wTio w'as Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service, made a statement the other day, which was 
reproduced in most of the Indian that iifty ])cr cent of the people 

were below' par in then* health. It is really a very strious problem, and 
we ought to sec what arc the causes of it. If a man has a* sword aWays 
hanging o\cr bis head like tin swwd of Damocles, he will always feel 
dejn’csscd, rs the zamindar, who has no moans of removing^ his burden, 
and every day gets doeper and dv:te])cr into the cDht. Pie is unable to 
raise his* bond. Ho is denied the necessaries of lice, which a civilized 
person requires :ind this accounts for ihe detoricralion of his health. I 
look io my friends on this side, wdio are all onj'^ving the best of advan- 
tages in towns and big places, to bestow’' some attfintion on this problem, 
beeanise ii was the hard labour of iiie poor villager w^'kich provided means 
to my friends to thrive in towms. 

Many Commissions have lield and m^vasurcs adopted most of ■w'hich 
were devoted io the indush*’ 'i de* eDpnjcnfc of the count: v and ihe improve- 
inenf of the conditions of industiial labour. T roi know what is the 
fienr»'iion of labour. Pciscarilly I w’onhl sav that 1 'bonrer is one wh3 
works with liis own hands to gain liis livelihood. D it is correct, then I 
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do not understand whv a ditierentiation should be made between an 
agricultural labourer and an industrial labourer. For the former they are 
making provisions for saving them from indebtedness, providing them with 
good houses, medical relief, education for their children and all sorts of 
amenities of life. They are given mh a fixed numl)er of hours to work iii 
the factories. Unlike bis fortunate brother, the zaininclar must gel up at 
throe or four in the moniiiig and work till inidnighl, thert‘ aw iio fixed, hours 
for him, no one cares about his food or where he Ihes and whether his 
are properly edneaied. There is no water sap])ly lor him and he has got 
a very small share of wdiat arc called the T-eccssaries of life. He deserves 
something to be done to ameliorate his lot. The Provincial Gov#*rnments, 
I must admit, are doing it, but their resources are after all limited, and 
they cauiioi go as far as the c<isc requhes. Co isaqiaaitlv, tlie firsi thing 
thal \\e hate goi to do is to find out all the eaubcs wdi'eli eoidriimii to 
tht distress or indebtedness of tiie zamindars. I do not mind vdiai 
machinery is applied but I musi ®ay that a huge Royal Commission not 
needed, because the country cannot .ifford it. If Iberc is to ])*‘ <1 ^Vnn- 
mitlee. it must b(‘ a small eoinmiitci eonsistine of tlK»&e otneers who haM‘ 
worked in uistin is assisted by one or tw^o zamindars from each Protince. 
They might go about and fi'id out the causes which have ])roiiaht ibout this 
condition of aliairs. 

Mr, G-iva Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Do vou realise w’hat will be the size of the Committee as vou 
suggest ? 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: They can have co-opted members. 
If they go to Bihar, my friend, ^Ir, Masw’ood Ahmad, wfill be one of them, 
and if they come to the Punjab, I will have the honour of going with them. 
And when they have found out the cause, they can tilso suggest nnuins 
for ameliorating it. With these words, T support the Resolution 

Mr. XTppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
Sir, this Resolution is of very great importance, it is of first rate import- 
ance to us, because ours is a country of agriculturists and the prosperity 
of the country mainly depends on the prosperity of the agriculturists. For 
the last two years or so a depression has come upon the country wdiich is 
perhaps unprecedented in history. People have been voicing forth the 
situation in those parts of the country from -where they bail. I hail from 
a very remote part of India, and in that part of the country, I read in a 
local newspaper day before yesterday, the collection of rent is going on 
and the collection of taxes and assessm^-sii is going on As the people jire 
unable to pay the demands, the landholders and cultivators are -Jinming 
away and hiding from the village officers Their properties arc 
attached and sold. There is nobody to defend them, tbev are not able to 
pay up the remaining one hist of the assessment. They have sold all 
their property wdthin the last few'- months to pay up each instalments sc 
much so, for the last instalment they are not able to find means to pay 
the demand of the Government officials. It is even said that crops arc 
standing in the fields. The village officers are attaching them and alsr 
attaching household property, and that is the situation there. 

We have been crying in this House and outside asking Govcinmcnt tr 
look towards Malabar and save us from the dire distress that is faefinj 
us. You can imagine, Sir, the situation of a country w’hich is maiul; 
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agricultural and depends mainly upon cocoanuts as its mainstay when the 
price which was ranging between 40 and 50 till 1920 has come down to 
12 and 15. The price ot pepper which is another source oi income in 
Malabar has fallen from (300 to 120 and 130. That is the position. At the 
same time, the Provincial Government are going on increasing the taxes. 
In the last 1^ years, people have been crying to stop the resettlement for 
the time being, but the Government are going on merrily taxing the 
people. You will see how inhuman the Provincial Government were when 
you hear how they collect the new taxes and survey charges. The lands 
were surveyed behind the back of the people who did not know what the 
Government were doing. They went to survey after a year or so. Last 
year, they came forward with a demand at the rate of 10, 11 and 12 annas 
per acre. The people could not pay and they appealed to relent, but the 
Government did not yield ior a moment. They attached and sold property, 
attached standing crops, without even allowing time to the people to collect 
their dues. That is the kind of feeling which the Government have for the 
people. The Government could have allowed one or two years for the 
people to pay up small dues. 

Sir, within the last one or two years, the Government of India have 
imposed on the people new taxes up to a tune of 45 crores, and 80 per 
cent of this money has to come from the pockets of the agriculturists 
At the same time, what have the Government done to improve the economic 
condition of the agriculturist? So far as I know, they passed an Act for 
stopping the import of foreign wheat into India. People have been crying 
to reduce the cost of freights for rice between various parts of India. 
Government have been giving assurances from time to time, but s© far 
they have done nothing to accede to this demand. The people from 
Malabar have been crying that a foreign competitor has come into the field 
and captured the Indian market in the matter of cocoanuts, the main 
agricultural produce of Malabar, It is the Government that have been 
responsible for allowing this foreign raw material to come into this country. 
The Government of Ceylon took adequate measures to protect their agri- 
culturists. Is it not the duty of our Government also to see that our agvi- 
cultnrists are protected ? Is it not in the interests of this Government to 
see that the raw material produced in this country is used in this country 
before they allow foreign materials to come in and compote with our 
interests? They imposed some sort of import duty before. But it was not 
so much in the interests of India, if I may say so, as in the interests of 
somebody else. The European and foreign markets wanted cheap 
eoeoinuts and they found lhat Ceylon was a large cocoanut producing 
eounirv. But so far as India is concerned, Indian cocoanut had a market 
in India itself, and the foreigners had to compete with Indian market. 
In order to have Ceylon cocoanut and copra for themselves, they persuaded 
this Government to impose an import duty on the Ccvlon produce. The 
Government did that and helped them. Now, the foreign countries do 
not w^ant Ceylon copra; or, if they buy, it is in very small, infinitesimally 
small quantities. When the Government of India found that the foreign 
markets did not want any more Ceylon copra, they removed the export 
duty — J do not say that they entirely removed it, but reduced ihe value 
to a minimum — ^from Es. 23 to Es. 10 or Es. 9. From last year, we have 
been asking the Government to give us some protection by not allowing 
foreign goods to come in, but the only result of our cries and representations 
was that the Government of India in January last reduced it again by 
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one rupee. The result is that o\\dng to the lowering of the import duty, 
they are underselling us now. It is impossible for us to compete wi& 
(jhe foreign cocoanuts. We have been helping the people of Northern India 
and of the Punjab in the matter of "wheat: we have been paying for it, 
in fact, in the shape of the higher import duty. It is, therefore, right 
that they should be generous to us also and purchase only the Indian 
product. One of the arguments put forward is that Ceylon purchases our 
rice. But Ceylon lately has been purchasing cheaper rice from Siam and 
other places. They have not acliially refused to buy Indian rice, but they 
have been purchasing chec.ner stuff from other countries. You cannot stop 
that; they also siy that Ceylon is a big purchaser of our cotton goods. 
Compare the value of cotton goods purchased b3" Malabar and by Ceylon. 
Ceylon purchases about 23 lahhs rupees worth, but M dabar and 
Travjncore purchase about 13C IMihs mpees worth of cotton goods. 
If Ceylon does not purchase on* cotton good^, we in Malabar guarantee 
that we will purchase that 23 lakhs worth of goods if vou vill help us to 
keep oat Cejdon cocoanut. Irsl»^ad of purchasing Japanese goods, we will 
purchase Bombay goods. If the Government ha^e imposed this extra 
taxation to the tune of Es. 45 crores shutting their eyes to tlie dire 
economic distress in the country, throughout its lenath and breadth, I do 
not know what is going 1o happen. With these words, I support the 
Resolution. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rmal): Sir, it seems that the agriculturist is on the brains of many 
Honourable [Members. Certainly that is a very good sign for the country. 
But I think the reason seems to be that the growing poverty of the agri- 
culturist has affected every pocket. It has affected the revenue of the 
Government; therefore, the Government are in a mood to say a few sympa- 
thetic words; it has affected the pockets of the lawyers; it has affected 
the income of the business men : perhaps in my humble opinion that is 
the reason why everybod\ Lias opened his eyes and feels for the agriculturist. 

Coming to the Eesoladon, I should like to remark that the debate for 
those two days has been almost of a rambling character. It would have 
been better had some Honourable Members put forth certain grievances and 
concrete pro])osals as condng forth fi'om the non-ohicial Benches, and 
Government vonld have been in a much better position to pay their 
attention to them. Ho\^e’\cr, as far as I Ctin see, coming fi'om rural ports 
of my Presidency, I Id IH.e 1o pl*>ee before the Honourable House 
and also liefore the Govermnent some important matters to ^\hich they 
can pay, I should say, ];raetical attention. Manv things have been said on 
the ffc>or of the House in the course of the debate and I think i1 vnll be 
very difficult for Government to pay due attention to all of them Probably 
they vnll give a suitable reply and do nothing more. 

We can divide th^ question of the agricidturist into tlu'ce dhnsions: 
Ihc first IS hat cai ve do mr his bolter living? I can suggest: two 
things tile most inn vO uiut thmg for his better living is, his drinking 
water. He does nr} cfi pota^^'^e ■water in many places. 

The secord one is medical aid. I do not "want to suggest to Govern- 
ment that medical aid should be taken to the house of every peasant. What 
I suggest is this. We know that in this country lakhs of people suffer 
from malaria and that every year it takes a toll* of thousands of human 
Kves in every Province. It is the primary duty of the Government, 
therefore to combat this dreadful disease vhich generallv affects the 
rural parts. 
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Ihcn. the next thing regarding the agriculturist, in xny humble 
oi)]nion. IS wjUi regard to his protession. I should like to make two 
conerei ‘ su^gCtetions. Go\Cinmenl ought to pay move attention to pro- 
vider cl c avgriciilturist with better and selected varieties of seeds, h’rom 
my ov,n pusoiial cxpciicnce in Province, 1 vent me to '^a^, Sir, that 
it "is very difficult lor the agriculturist to obtain the riglit Lype of seeds, 
like bucar cane, cotton, potatoes, and so on. 

Then, I think marketing facilities ought to be provided. That has been 
already dealt with and I do not wish to dwell on that aspect of the ques- 
tion at length. 

Tlie th'vd question winch I should like to discuss is about his finajiees, 
and here I can suggest two things. The first thing to be done is that land 
moitgage hariks should be established throughout the country and the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist should be reduced in the first instance. 
The second suggestion is that, instead of paying more attention to the 
credit side ot the co-operative movement, wg should pay greater atten- 
tion ui the iiuii-cicdit side of the co-operative movemenl. 

Then, Sic, with regard to the legislation that can be undertaken on 
behalf of the agriculturists, I would place two things in the forefront. 
Tt is Insfb time for Government to take up some legislation to check 
usiuious loans Se(*ondh. it is also hiah lime for Government io under- 
take some legislation with regard to tenancies. 

Then, Sir, there is also another thing to which 1 should like to draw’ 
the attention of the Government, and that is the system of giving sus- 
pcn*,ioLs and remissions In the Provinces. I can onU say that tlio present 
s;vMern i«i imperfect and it calls for a Fpeedy and radical revision. 

Sir, -without taking any moie time of the House, I commend my sug- 
gestions to the Government, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the sub]eei matter of this Resolution has 
been threshed out so thoroughU that T feel I bhall iiui be justified in 
taking more than two or thiee ininuleb ol 11 le time of this Hou-^e. I 
should like to refer to one or tw’o obbervations vhieh were made by the 
Honourable the Official Member from the Punjab, Mr. Abdul Aziz. If I 
reinemhei aright, he -aid that the fertility of the lands was the same as 
it Wiis some time back. Tlus is a very disputable point in my opinion. 

Honourable Members know, bones of animals are great fertiliseis for 
the fiidds and it is a fact that thousands and tliousands of tons of bones, 
either ciushed ot oilierwise, are being exported Irom India every year. 
This icBults in impairing to very groat extent the fertility of the soil. 
This is a point wdiich, if the C’oimnittee w’hich is suggested in this Itesolu- 
tion IS appointed, can go into. ^ 

There is another point. In ancient limes w’e used to have a lot of 
trees and loiests in and around the villages, Tliat afforded the much 
needed moisture to the fields, and that was also an element which tended 
to inertasc the fertility of the land. Now", with the pressure on agricul- 
tural land, with the increase in population, de-forestation has been going 
on at a rapid pace, and that also, in my humble view, has contributed 
to a large extent in impairing the fertility of the soil. By the mere 
efflux of time, the fei*tiiity of the soil has a tendency of getting 
deteriorated, but with these additional elements, I think the fertility 
of the soil is bound to deteriorate more rapidly. As Honourable 
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Members who come from rural areas know that land in these days 
does not yield the same amount of grain which it used to in olden 
days, and it is \nlh a view to improving the jiroduce that improved 
methods of cultivation have been adoi^ed and agricultural institutions 
ha^“e also been stalled in several places to impart agricultural education 
to the people, like those at Coimbaiore, Pusa and other places. This 
is a point which has to be carefully looked into, — mean whether 
the tertility of the soil is the same as it w^as before, or it has deteriorated, 
which, I think, is the case. 

Then, feiy friend went on to point oui that the numbei of cattio is the 
same as it was some tears ago. I do not knov if I have been able to 
catch my friend corrcctlj, but tliat is rlso a point in dispute. Thousands 
a ad thousands of cattle are being slaughtered, and the hides and skins 
are being taken out and exported from this country, with the result 
that cattle vhich is th^ wealth of an agricultural country, is dete- 
riorating both in point of number as well as quality, though the institutions 
which aT"o run by the Government and also private enterprise are trying 
to do wliai tbe;\ can to im-{)rove the laced and qu«alitv of the cattle in 
this country. 

Then, Su*, mention was also made of the prices of agricultural com- 
modities. With the world wide depression and other causes, the prices of 
agricultural commodities have declined very considerably, and it is in the 
interests of the agriculturists that the prices of commodities should 
rise and that the people should get a fair value for the produce of their 
lands. At present it is the experience of the agriculturists that the 
money which is spent in raising a crop cannot be recovered from the sale 
of the produce of the land, because the prices of produce have gone down 
so considerably, and with it the purchasing power of the people. 

Then, Bir, the question of agricultural indebtedness is also a very 
important point for consideration. The deep and the deepening poverty 
of the people of India has been refen*ed to by various writers and speakers 
from the time of the Indian National Congress, from the time of William 
Digby and others, and I do not know if any effective steps have so far 
been taken by Government to tackle this most important agricultural pro- 
blem. 

Land revenue is being realised without an;) consideration to the capacity 
of the people to pay it. I will mention the case of my owm Province of 
Bihar which has recently suffered so terribh from the earihquake. The 
most serious problem in Bihar at present is the vasb amount of sand that 
bas been deposited as a result of the earthquake, irom the bowels of the 
eartli. This is not an easy or even an ephemeral phase of the question 
J had been to my place only the other day, and I saw* with my own eyes 
tihousandfo and thousands of acres ol land under sand. It is very difficult 
for the agriculturists to clear the sands and to make the lands 'as fertile 
as they -were before. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, who has got 
very implicit faith in Government communiques \vhispers that the Govern- 
ment communique says that) the lands can be reclaimed. I do not say 
that the lands cannofc be reclaimed, but those of us who come from my 
own Province know how difficult it is to reclaim these lands unaided by 
Government. It may be quite easy for my Honourable friend. Mr. B. Das, 
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living ai a safe distance to speak in that tone, but those of us who 
real iso tlie seriousness of the situation know how'' difficult it is to tackle 
this problem successfully 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The Government communiqu6s say that 90 
per cent is all rig] it. 

Mr, Graya Prasad Singh: I do not know whether my Honourable Mends 
hav^ got implicit faith in all the oommuniqu& issued by the Govern- 
ment. bu^ I, coming from my Province, say that if the Government of 
Pnhar sav that 90 per cent ot the lands can be easily brought under 
cu''Livation, I shall welcome that idea, but I have mv own doubts about 
it The Government of Bihar and Orissa, I am afraid, have not been as 
generous as they ought to have been in understanding and tackling the 
acfa us situation that has arisen in my Piovince as a result of the earth- 
quake Ho-wever, Sir, this is a point hich I need not labour ; it is a point 
wliich has got special reference to my own Province. 

"'ll’. Jadhav, if I remember aright, in the course of bis speech referred 
to the different systems of land tenures and land settlements prevailing 
in the different parts of the country. Por instance, he referred to the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the ryotwari 
tenure obtaining in Bombay and other Presidencies, and so on, and it was 
probably on that account that he opposed the formation of a central com- 
miitce to go into this question. As has been suggested by some speakers, 
a c&niral committee might be appointed with power to co-opt members of 
various Provinces when they go and tour in their respective territories. 
But, frankly speaking, I doubt as to whether the present is quite the 
ovpoiiune time for the establishment of a committee like this, and my 
doubu is stremahened h} the fact that in the Itcsolution the committee 
is proposed to consist of officials, exporU and IMemhors of ihc Assembly. 
As we all know we are on the eve of dissolution of this TTouso and the 
formation of a now Assemldy. I do not think that at such a time ibis 
it wnuld be quite anpiopriate to associate Members of this House with a 
committee of that sort. Besides, it is such a vast problem that I do not 
think it \\ould ])e possible to tackle it on the eve of Constitutional Peforms. 
The j»easants ol* a country, as we Imo’iv, -forni the backbone of the nation, 
ijukI their condition, economic ^nd otliei vise, should be the first concern 
oi rcbionsible Government. As an English poet has said* 

Lold peasantry is a country’s pride, 

Vriien once dcstioyod can never be supplied.” 

I would nni like to commit mvself to the terms of the original Pesolu- 
don wliieh loeoimnoikls il^e appointment of a committee consisting of 
oflicials, c^pev^s and Members ot the Assemhh . I should like to give 
pretcrenee to the amendmoiit w^hich is sought to be substituted in place 
of the (Mginal liesoludon. The question of agricultural produce io one 
which onglit to receive the veiv serious attention of the Government. For 
instance the question of supplying improved seeds and seedlings of wheat, 
dec and sugar-cane lias, in my opinion, not received as much practical 
amount of importance as it ought to have received. Institutions at 
Coini])atore and Pusa, for in-stance, are making a lot of investigations into 
the matter, but so far as the actual agriculturists are concerned, I am 
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afraid, tLey have not been afforded the full benefit of the results of the 
investigations carried on in those institutions. I do not lay the entire 
blame on the shoulders of the Government. The conservatism of the 
agricnituiists is one iiem \\liich prevents tlio people from raking to inno- 
vations a novel kind to which they have not been accustomed before. 
AgricuUnral implemeiits. lor instance, are also a matter which is very 
olobeh connected willi the question of agiicultuial population in this 
eoimtiy. Our a^ricuHansts have been using from tune immemonai those 
old nnpicmenis io which lic^ have been accustomed ironi the time of their 
forefather^ It is ueces^al ' nndc the iier.- condition ol tliiiiiiis, io introduce 
new methods for the tilling of the soil and for other agricultural purposes. 
1 do Uv/i 1 lU) \ boa i<u* <cAniiniaii »a\e hc'cii able to help the agricul- 
turists in this matter. Sometimes we have exhibitions in which agiioul- 
fuial impleineihs i h >i Icn m a isi rat ion ihc pccplc, but 

these are few and far betwem* <iiid I am alraid that thac produces very 
siijaU (.tied on the i^ucniuitiid" i 'c <is the i u avoi^'afiuns con- 
cerned Some friends have gone very elaborateh into the question of 
impiOMDg tlie Jot oi I'lo agiiciiltuiists, and I do not ]>ropuse to traverse 
the same ground ovci aga.n It wi'l be the iunclion oi ihe committee 
to find out th^ ol Ihe present depieb^tu coi ditioii oi tlie agricul- 

turists and to devise remedios I qnit< t i>reo vith some ot ni\ Honourable 
friends who ]>ave ^‘ud ^hat the question of giving piotection b) "onie o* the 
inclnsuief, in this count r\ has been coming up vcr\ irec(uentl;s before this 
House. I do not grudge vhate^er legitimate protection ma\ 1)^ given to 
dic' dcseiAung national industries of this country. Bui 1 would like 
strongh to emphasise the point that, aaricuHiuc being the very mainstay 
of the bull\ oi tlie ople, tlie intcie>i oi the igticulluiists ought to 
receive very serious consideration at the lianrls ot- the GovciiiUient. I do 
not know what leplv ihe Government Member would give to the Besolu- 
tior.. As I have already stated, T find some -oit oi- ina])propriateness in 
pressing this rieso‘’ution at the present juncture, hut I hope that my 
Honourable friend. IMr. Bajpai, wlio is going replv to this debate will 
give some sort of assurance wbieh mi iht aila;v whatever feelings of 
suspicion there mid^t be iurkino iu our hearts ih'at the inleresis of the 
agilcuUurists do not receive careful and eornes^ consideration at the 
hands of the Goveinmenl as some other iprlusliiec receive Those are 
the points which I had got to say on this subject. 

Ml% G-. S, Ba|pai: Mr. Doput-^ Piesident, in ihe first place I owe an 
apology to my slumbering friend on mv left for disturbing his repose 
I shall try for his benefit to moderate the inlensitv of my voice as much 
as possible. (Laughter.) 

This debate started nearly iv^o irj dhs ago. There his been this long 
interval, and today many Honourable klerabers have taken part in the 
discussion. Jf I were to atiermt to show to each ore of il eri the cour- 
tesy ol devoting at least two minutes to tlif^ir rem<ark’='. T would exhaust 
the forty minutes w’hich is the maximum that is allowed hr your grace 
to a speaker on behalf of the Government when ro-Dlying to a solution, 
I can only assure Honourable Members that, if T do not specifieallv deal 
with all the points, no discourtesy is mranb but that the limitations of 
time make it necessary to deal only wnth essentials 

How, turning to these essentials, let me, in the first place, con2fi‘atulate 
my Honourable friend, the Mover of this Eesolution, for bringing up this 
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in<poi‘tanfc topic, and if iMi. Beddi were heic, I would asbure at once 
that I was not going to tako sLeltcr behind the constitutional position 
and say that masiaucli as band Boat^Cjiuc is a }‘esei'\ed prcvhicial subject 
and Agricultuiv is i tuaitofoTcd provincial subject, therciore the Govern- 
ment of India* can fold their lunds aid Ici ail these imulors take their 
course and shape in such ways as dostinj would fashion. 

Hony. Oaptain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: Is not Industry 
a translerred pi’ovuicial subject? 

Mr. €r. S. Bajpai: 1 do not quite follou the point of the interruption 
^ ^ of my Honourable Mend whether Industry is not a provincial 
transferred subject. 1 am stating that Land Eovenue is a re- 
served provincial subject, that is provincial, though ro, served, and Agri- 
culture is also a provincial subject, thougli traiisfeiied, but we quite 
recognise tbe force of the veinaTk of my Hoiiourable frigid, Mr. Bama- 
swaini Mudaliar, itan'icly, that without attempting to infringe the auto- 
nomy of the Provinces there is a great deal that the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments ettn do in concert in order to fur- 
ther the prosperity of this country. 

Sir. as regards agriculture, it has been said by more than one speaker 
Hint it is the mainstay of this country. Let me say that we are on com- 
ition ground as regards that. Honourable Members who sit on these 
Benches recognise that just us much as Honourable Members who sit 
opposite. Eeport after report and book after book has referred to the 70, 
80 or 90 per cent of the population of this country who directly or in- 
directly subsist on land and agricultural operations, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable, therefore, that any Government could assign to agri- 
culture a secondary place in its affections or a secondary 
place in its policy. But, Sir, when I have made this con- 
fession of belhf or faith, namely, that Government recognise the import- 
ance of agriculture, I would venture to join issue with my Honourable 
friend, the Mover of the Eosolution, as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
posed method, namely, investigation by a committee for carrying out our 
sympathetic ideas and intentions. Honourable Members are aware that 
therrH has i^coii a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. It took more than 
two years or nearly two years to complete that work and cost us more 
than 14 lakhs of rupees. Tliure has been a Banking Inquiry Committee 
since Other investi gal ions are afoot. Surely we do not want to shelve 
this question which needs action by referring points which are alrctady 
known for invcstigalion to another coinmittee. The essential fact is this, 
that the camses of the pr sent agricultiual distress are well-known. There 
has been this world depression with its catastrophic fall in the prices of 
primary commodities, a fall which has been greater in proportion than 
the fall in urices of manufactur d goods Two results follow from that; 
first that the agriculturist has a much smaller m<irgm left for purchasing 
those necessities which he has to buy in the shape of manufactured goods; 
secondly, that the bur'’’ i on his fixitd monetary charges, be it land re- 
venue vdiich is paid to Government, or be it the interest and principal 
that he pays to his creditors, that the margin left for them is either 
pra<ctically non-existent or completely inadequate to his requirements. 

Now, Sir, I should like to describe, as briefly as I can, what Local 
Governments have done so far to deal with ihese two problems, namely, 
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the problem of the piiyments 'i^'hicli are du. to them and then the question 
of the paymeiit=i A\bich t re due to the creditor. On the first question I 
need only quoh ^ fe^^ blriidng dguies rs regards I’c missions and suspen- 
sions oi land re\eiUje. I take the ITnited Provinces for example. In 
1931-32, oat ox M to..d laud lovc mo demand oi 7*27 crores, tbf y remitted 
a sum of 1*23 crones [u P'32 o3 out of i total land ie\ei.iue demand 
of 7-49 .^‘ores, Uitv ' autt(d aro-e and 40 lakhs. Take another Pro- 
vince, the Puejab On of a tola] hind revenue payment of 4*49 crores 
in 1932-33. liu. o i a 1 n ol -Id lakhb inf 73 tl onamd In 1931' 
32, out ot a total laud re\‘ULuo demand of 4*16 ciorep, they romitt‘=»d a 
sum oi ,i CIO c ' l5 h^lls Othc Piovinces perh »s hove not given 

remissions ■' ih suu‘ sc ii n miy be that then* local cireum- 

stanci^i 314 iixe e un geiievosnv of iioatmrul 

Mr. Mo Mastvood Ahmad: What is the remis^^ion given in Bihar ^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Mv Flonoiuable Mend is perfect iv that Bihar 

is a permanently sellled Pro\iiiC(« and the revenue iakun there is abso- 
lutely out of all ])roporiion even io the reduced prices of agiiculiural 
commodiiies that prevail ioda;\ 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapalra: What about Oiissa^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I can give my Honourable friend tin figures for 
Orissa also, but it seems to me that in the time which is available to 
me, T should go on to more important points than the elucidation of 
past history ns to how much has been given by way of remission of land 
revenue in every Province in India. 

Now, my friend, Mr. Muclaliar, pointed out the other day that this 
remission of revoiuio vas onh u pali.tne. In othei woidb, it does not 
provide a permanent remedy tor this problem of the fall in agricultural 
prices which, for aught one Icnows, ma\ last indefinitely. Tlieru, again, 
the Local Governments have not been idle. The Goveiximent of the 
Province from which I come has evolved a formula which provides for an 
automatic adjusrment ot the luii and roxeuuc deuitiud to lluetualions in 
prices. What other Provinces will do in the light oi wliat has been done 
in the United Provinces I am not able to say, but 1 can assure my Hon- 
ourable friends here that the Conference of provincial icpresentatives 
which has been sitting in nuother part of this very building for the last 
four days has been excliauging ide^s. merely wdth a view to enabling 
each provincial ropiv^Bentaiive to see foi: himselt what can be done in 
his Province on the lines of wdiat has been done or accomplished in 
other Provinces in connection with this vory difficult question. 

T pass on now from the problem of the obligation uf the agriculturist 
to (he Government to tlie obligation of the agrieuUurisl to his creditor. 
Now% Sir, that, as everybody will admit, is an extraoidinary difficult 
problem. On one extreme there is the suggestion to repudiate all these 
debts. Now, Sir, exiiropriatioii may be very attractive to those who are 
not to be expropriated immediately, but on the other hand it is a most 
extraordinary, and dangerous precedent to set up. Today it may be 
the turn of the money-lenders to bo expropriated. Tomorrow it may 
be the turn of somebodv else to be expropriated. Where are you going 
to stop? The process will go on> and T do not think even those, who 
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pay dreamy allci^iance to the Nihilistic economic doctrines of Eussia, 
^\\[\ be prepared to embark upon a policy of wholesale or progressive ex- 
propriation. That, Sir, being Ihe position, namely, that expropriation is 
not to be attempted, some remedy has to be found. You have to recog- 
nise the tact that the co-operative movement, though it was started with 
peat liopcs in the country, has not mot with the measure of success that 
its sponsors expected. 

Mr. B. Das; That is a fair admis-^ion on the ptirt of the Honourablt^ 
Member. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T think T am nothing if net fair in my presentation 
of a case. The expectation of the sponsors of the ('e-operatho movement 
in regard to what it can accoinplish for short term credit and for inter- 
mediate credit and for long term credit has not been realised. That being 
so, one has to recognise that if you go too far and deal in a drastic man- 
ner with existing debt, you run the, risk of completely drying up the 
sources of credit to the agriculturist. Is that going to help him? No. 
Very well, then you have to nnd a balanced solution, a solution which 
will satisfy the agi’iculturist and at the same time bc^ fair to his creditor. 
In regard to that, I ha\c been greatly enlightened and instructed by 
what I have heard in the course of the discussions that have been going 
on in that Conference. I find that it is not one solitary Government 
which is engaged upon the consideration of this all important problem; 
that exploration and investigation has proceeded apace in more than one 
Province. Tn the Uniied Provinces, T believe, on the ninth of this 
monili a legislative Session will be started whicli will deal with no less 
than four measures resigned to deal with the problem of ae*'ieuhural in- 
debtedness. In the Central ProAUuces, the princii'le of settling debts by 
conciliation ha’s air ady found expression in statutcry form and they a^so have 
other legislation in view. The same ’s the ease in the Piiuiab. We hope 
that in the light of the discussions that hav^ taken place in this Con- 
ference, the experienc'^ of others will be utilised by those Provinces lliat 
have not lakn any initiative so far, in see how far it can bo adapted to 
their own requirements, because it is a matter, not merely of common 
Imowledge, but T think it is ofenerally admitted that the probiim of the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist goes to the verv root of the whole ques- 
tion of liis ])rosp srity, and b'^’cause, unless and until tin’s liea-v’v burden 
of his indebtedness has been sattsfaetonly dealt with, it is hardly likely 
that we shall be able to increase or improve his purchasing power. 
Now. T have dealt with what T consirlor to bo the field of operations of 
the Local Cove^'nments, — land rerenuc and irrisraiicn charges on the one 
hand and agricultural indobtcdne<?s on the other. T shall now come to 
the part of the Central Government in this proarramme of relieving agfi* 
cultural distress. 

The Honourable liw Pioanee Member, Sir, in his Budget speech made 
a very elaborate survey of what could bo altcmntod and what has already 
been at tenanted b^’ the Government of India in that direction consistently 
with the limitations that are placed upon us under the Constitution. Now, 
I should like briefly to recapitulate and in some avays, if I may, supple- 
ment the classiflcat3ion which he adopted for explaining the efforts of the 
Government of India. T think, &ir, that the Government of India have 
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taken sleps under six Leads to deal ^^ith this problem. The tirst head is 
thill oi iLe polic^^ ot diseriimiiating protection. It has had a two-lold 
ehecl. It you take the coUon induslry, for example, the protection that 
has i^ecn given has, incredsing the purchasing po^^er oi a certain sec- 

tion oi the community, inf’rcabea the demand for our ovn agricultural 
eomniodities here. 3ioie directly, there lias been u protection lor agricul- 
tural comm ^diticb iheinsehob. \ViKal is an inaiance in point. My 
Honoii ubic htcnd. Dm an DaLadui lainaisvami Mudaliar, would, I take 
it, quoaiiou itic as lo iaat is Irippeamg as legards rice. The position, as 
I explained the rthcr da\, is iundaii ontally different in regard to rice 
inasmuch as v\e arc not an impoitiiig counti}, out, including Burma, an 
expoiting counti,> . llieieiorc, the piobkm of rice is diheient. Neverthe- 
less, A\c have lujide lepicsentutions o'sen on that subject to the powers 
who are our competitois and I hope tliat, before the end of the Session, 

I maj be in a position to laicim Honourable ^lembers as to what measure 
ol success tiiese represoni ations have acliieved, at leiist we shall leave no 
stone unturned to get those negotiations concluded as rapidly as possible. 
But to go on wdtb the policy oi protection, there is another crop which 
has received the benehfc oi that pohe^ — ^I refer to sugar-cane. The next 
remedy w^hicli the Government of India have adopted m order to deal with 
this problem is that ol trade agreements. The Ottaw^a Agreement 
was referred to the other da;^ by the Honourable the Binance Member and 
figures v^ere quoted b\ him to show the improvement in the exports of rice 
and oi linseed from this eountr)/ to the United Ivingdom under the opera- 
tion ol that Agrcemc‘nt. Then we hope, now that we are carrying on 
negotiations with the Irish Fiee Slate and as a result of other negotiations 
with other empire countries that may be started, that all that is possible 
will be done to find markets for our agricultural produce in those parts of 
the empire. There is also tlic agreement "with Japan w’hich has had 
the effect ol securing a stable market at least for a portion of our output 
ol cotton. The third thing wliich the Government of India have under- 
taken Is the improvement of the quality of our produce tlirouch research. 

I need not at this stage say very much about the activities of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultui'al Beseaich. Honourable IMembers wll] be meeting 
the Yiee-Chairman and experts of the Council in a few days from now. If 
they will attend these meetings they will be able to learn and asse^^s w’hat 
is being done there. The fourth is the organization of commercial intelli- 
gence. Honoui’able IMembers are aware of the good w^'ork which our 
Trade Commissioners abroad are doing. We foirad that our internal orga- 
nization of commercial intellisenee was not what modern conditions re- 
quired. A central Department of Commercial Intelligence has already been 
set up and the I»obert«son -Bowie v inquiries are also directed towxards per- 
fecting from the bottom upwards the collection and the classification and 
the presentation of statistics We hope that that is also going to make 
its contribution to the common stream of advancing prosperity 1o the 
aroculturisi. 

No-'rt come£ the ouc'^tion ot freiahts The Honourable the Commerce 
Member, in denlin^ with Iho Bailwav Budget, the other day, made a 
statement as to what had been done already in regard to wheat, and, 
betw’’een certain termini, in i*egnrd to rice. My Honourable friend, the 
Financial Commissioner for Bailwavs, undeHook to look into the ques- 
tion of the transport of rice from Bihar to the Punjab. Personally T do 
not anticipate much resull from that investigation, because mv information 
is that as regards rice Bihar is a deficit Province. "‘No, no.^') 
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[■lowevei-, T hope all the same that he will be able to give* some satisfaction 
to in\ Honourable friond, Mr. Maswood Aliinad. I have now, Sir, as 
hrioliy as I could, attempted to give an account of what tlie Local Gov- 
(‘rnuients have done and are doing and what the Government of India have 
done and arc doing. 

Tlie ([uestion of marketing Iris been raised b\ more bhnn one Honour- 
able iMomber. It is roeognix.ed that giMding, stapling, and bulking, indeed 
marketing gencraily arc very important questions. In regard to tliat also, 
I annouiK'ed to Lbo House the other day that the employment of a market- 
ing expert had alinsndA becai decided upon, and wc‘ hope that that will also 
have its e^^feet upon tb<^ task of economic relcdiilit ition 

1 lliink, Sir, that it is not necObSar> tor mu now to doiain the House 
With an\ inoiu olaboj‘ai(' statistics or .‘irgumciils. 1 do hope tliat in what 
i iur,e said I ha\L been <il)ic to convey to the Uonse an idea of what we 
ourselves are coiAiuccd of, iiamels , that neither tlie Government of India 
uor tlie Protincial Go\eramenis are dormant in this matter, that they 
arc not (kcH})i<, .‘uul Gial Ihf^s are doing all llu\s ean, consistently wdth 
their resources and with llie complexities of the problem to advance the 
cause of agt icnltui (‘ My Honourable Irieud's object, £ believe, tvas to 
dnnv attention to llie iniportanco of this subject. I think that the num- 
ber of speoehes that have already been made and the interest which this 
di cussion lias arouse<l must liavc satisfied m.\ Honourable friond that 
Govcrnnuait have lieon lominded — ^not that the,t needed to be reminded — 
of the VIS', hi {)ijd importance which the House attaches to this all- 
important question. 

I shall merely rejieat what I said before that there is no need for a 
committoo of enquiry, because the causes of the distress are w^ell-known 
and chc duty of romedying these difficulties is being discharged steadUy, 
and I hope it will be discharged successfullv. I shall beg of my Honour- 
able friend, if ho will agree, on my presentation of the ease, to withdraw 
his jResolution. 

Before I resume iny seat, there is one word which 1 should like to sa;^ 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. Thempan, and one or two others who seem- 
ed to postulate some inherent and unappeasable conflict beWeen industry 
and agriculture. May I submit to them wdth all respect that, far from there 
being a conflict between these two, there is a vital harmony. In a phrase 
made famous by Sir Syed x'^'mad — wull applv his ni'^tnfdior to this parti- 
cular case — ^indusiry and agriculi i’"e may be described for this country as 
the lotus eyes of a lovolv maiden. You cannot hurt the one without 
marring the beauty of iho face. So ploase do not go on emphasising a 

conflict which does not exist, except in the minds of the biased. 

(Applause.) 

[At this stage, Mr. Bresidenf (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) 
resumed the Chair,] 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Afav T ask n quesG’ou? the Honourable 

Member be pleased io tell ns steps the Gewernment of India have 

taken or propose to take to raise, the price le,el of the a^icultural produce 

thev are doitify in the case of the manufactured articles? 
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Mr, G, S. Ba|pai: So far as that particular question is concerned, I 
shall refer my Honourable friend to the relevant paragraphs of the finan- 
cial statement made b\ the Honourable the finance Member in this House 
on the 27th February. 

Mr, B, Das: May I ask the Honourable Member what has been the 
result of the Conference of the provincial representatives? Have they 
appreciated tlie indebtedness of the agriculturists? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Conference not having yet finished, my Honour- 
able friend will agree that the results are not yet available even to the 
members of the Conference itself. As regards their appreciation of the 
problem of indebtedness, I can assure my Honoiiralile friend that the> 
devoted a day and a half to this subject on the basis of very elaborate mate- 
rial which had already liecn colbctod for ihcin by their own Recretarlats 
and bv the 'S'ccvctariai of the Government of India. 

Hppi Saheb Bahadur: !Miv T ask the Honourable Member ^vlietliei 
the Government have taken an\ action with regard to the interests of 
cocoanut growlers? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I live in a dry land, and I have not much 
knowdodge about cocoanui , and as my Honourable Mend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, is not in his seat. I would ask my Honourable friend 1o w'ait and 
address his question to him. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir J congratulate my Honourable trlend, 
Mr. Brij Kishore, for giving us an opportunity to discuss this question of 
agricultural distress. My Honourable friend, IVIr. Bajpai, has said Gnat 
Government do not give secondary importance to this question, but h is 
evident from the fact that all the front Government Benches are cinpi,\ . 

Mr. G. S, Bajpai: I do not wish to interrupt my Honourable friend, but 
I might explain to him, as was stated by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House this morning, that the absence of Government Members on the 
front Benches is due to their participation in the Crmferonce which is 
applying itself in a practical manner to the very problem that ^ve hfixo bpf*ii 
•discussing today. 

[At this stage, some of tlie Executive Councillors entered the Chamber. ] 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): They are 
just in time to hear your speech. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: But I am sorry to say that tho Member in 
•charge of the Agricultural Department is not present. Sir, T am sorry to 
say that at the time when the general discussion was going on on the 
Finance Bill, my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, could not eel a chance 
to reply to the questions that were raised at that time, and I had expected 
that today my Honourable friend would reply to some of those points, 
especially the question with regard to the export duty which we had pressed 
ai that time. The remarks which I will make today will be in continuation 
of my speech delivered at the time of the General Discussion on the Finance 
Bill.' 

Now, Sir, what T want to say is this that there are recommendations 
contained in the Eeport of the Agricultural Commission, but up till now 
Government have not taken much interest in them, and many snggestionj 
which are useful for the agriculturists are still kept in abeyance. 
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Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: Again, Sir, 1 would lemind my iroiiourablo IViend 
tliat in llie Library oi‘ the Houao are available statemenis sbowing what 
action hab been taken by the Govermncnl oi India and b,^ Local GoAcrn- 
inents on llie rccominendations of tlio Loyal Commission* on Agriculture, 
i N )uid suggest to him that lie sliorld aiijiFy liimsell io that iiublicution. 

Mr. M. Maswood Alxmad: I tim glad to Ik ur tliat thninunioiit «iv(^ ready 
to c\.])ieoS \v bat action they have taken and vhaL iurthei* actions they 
propose to take on that measure. But my grioance was that u]) to tliis 
time no information was available os to the action vhich the Go\ornment 
had taken. 

Thou, Bir, theio arc thousands o£ suggestions in connection with this 
subioct which cannot bo discussed on the lloor of the House unless people 
sit in a committee. You will be suiprised to hear, Bir, that after a great 
deal of trouble Government had agreed to have an informal conference to 
discuss the rice question. A meeting of that informal conference was held 
and certain information was required and Government undertook to supply 
tlial information. After receiving that information, we thought that another 
sitting of the informal conference would be hold and then all the figures 
would be discussed and then they vould come to certain conclusions. But 
it came as a great surprise to me that, after supplying those figures, no 
meeting of that conference was held. Then I wrote a letter to the Govern 
ment in that connection and drew Iheir attention to the fact that a meeting 
of the postponed conference should be held, but, to my great surprise, Gov 
ernment were not ready to have another sitting of that conference where 
we could have discussed those figures which were supplied by the Govern* 
ment. Therefore, I would like to say this to the Government thnr. when 
you supplied certain figures to us in that connection, it was your duty to 
have another meeting of that conference. 

Then, Sir, it is very difficult to realise the trouble in which we in Bihar 
find ourselves. You have heard just now, Sir, that no remission lies been 
made in the Province of Bihar. My Honourable' friend said that as the 
Bihar area was under the permanent settleinent and the rate wxs c h’ectdy 
so loAV, it did not deserve any remission. But 1 think my Honouiable 
friend, Mr, Bajpai, is not fully aware of the conditions in Bihar. Tiieie are 
villages in Biliar wheio about 75 per cent of the incorae from the land 
is the land revenue of Government. I can j juiihl oi a vliLigc to my 
Honourable friend and be can a^cerlain bom the Bihar Government v liotlier 
the fact is correct or not. There is a village, called ‘Hveora” in the 
of Patna where the oniirc land is Naqdi land and the rate which is realised 
from the tenants is six ru])eeB a bigha and the land reveaue is Bs 4-8-0 
per biaha. It is quite surpii-^mg Imw my lloiourablo fviend, Mr. Bajpai, 
said that the rates of the revenue in permanently settled areas n^ero o low 
that they did not deserve any remission from the Govornn^enL I bee tliai 
my Honourable friend wants to sav somethino. 

Mr* Cr. S. Bajpai: I was only going to say that my inability to s])e‘ak 
for eveiy inch of land in Bihar is less surpiisiiig than the attempt on the 
part of ’my Honourable friend to magnify this one grain of sand ‘ ilu 
whole size of the universe, 

Mr. M* Maswood Ahmad: I can give many instances, but I have got only 
15 minutes at my disposal, and if I begin to give the names of villages 1 
shall not have sufficient time to speak about other matters. 
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The other point that I wish to bring to the notice ot the House is that 
although agriculture is a transferred and u provincial subject, tiiero are 
certain questions hi this connection whicli relate to two or three Provinces, 
and it is not possible iur one Irovince to do anything in tiiat eoimection. 
Bo, with regard to these inter-pro vinciai matters, (.Tovrrnn.cnt should take 
interest and they should examine those questions. Unless thev do that, 
it is very difficult for one Provincial Government to do aii\ thing. Faitlier, 
in this connection, I want to say that Govt*miuent must icalise tliis question 
also that w’heat and cotton are not the only agricaltiiuii products. What- 
ever the Government do, they do only ror wln^ut and coiton. Wlitiiever 
any reduction is made in the freiglit, it is tor wdnai or cotlon, and when- 
ever any duty is reduced or piotcciion is ghui and c^m thing is done, it is 
for wheat or cotton. Just now’ certain relief has been given to the cotton 
growers in Bombay. Certain duties liav’e been uiUolished and ciraiiu facili- 
ties have been given to the cotton growers, but vou find notliing has been 
done for the rice growler. Our rice growers are handicapped in sendiig their 
rice outside on account of this export duty. The Government are doing 
nothing to help the agriculturists of Aladras, Bengal and Bihar. These 
are the points which Gov’ernment must cunsi<Ier tbuionghh iUid do some- 
thing in this connection. 

Before I sit dowui, I again X)ress this point that tlu met ting of that 
informal conference, which has been postj toned, should be hold in the near 
future before we disperse, because, after the Bimhi. Bcssioii, this Assembly 
will be dissolved, and there will he new election and the nevx ^Members that 
might come in will not be avvaie of the facts which v^ere diseute&cd ab this 
meeting. So, it is better for the Government to have a sitting of that in- 
formal conference before we disperse from here. 

j 

Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Huhammadan 
Bural). Sir on the 14fch February last, when I moved tliis Picsolution, it 
w^as wholeheartedly supported by three Tronouiahle Meini)e3S, and today 
the Honourable Members who have spoicen something against it on technical 
points at least have also shown svmpathy v\ith the object of tlie Piesolution 
in one way or the other. My Honourable friend, the Rajn Bahadur, in his 
speech assured the Government that by aecex>ting this Piesolation the cause 
of agricultural distress must be found out ]My Honourablo friend, *Diw^an 
Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaiiar, said that this is the most imjiortant Eesolu- 
tion that has so far been tabled by non-official Members and has come up 
for consideration, and the same thing has bi cn said by ]\Ir. Amur Nath Dutt 
today. I am thankful to those Honourable ^Members who have supported 
it today. I respectfully ajjpeal to the Govwmnent that there shoula be a 
thorough and careful enquirv and investigation at the silling conference, 
so that the cause of agricultural distress might be traced, and when the 
cause is ascertained, action can easil;^ be taken to remedy the ev’il. Sir, 
by doing so, our Government would be benehling a large class of people wffio 
are more than 80 per cent and the result of this relief would be that the 
peasants w’’Ould be able to pay their rents to their landlords and landlords 
w’^ould be able to pay their revenue to the Government and thus the condi- 
tion of all concerned w’ould be belter, and. Sir, any expense in this regard 
would be a sort of investment. T also appeal to the Honourable Members of 
the Conference sitting now in the other Chamber to go minutely into the 
speeches delivered by the Honourable Members of this House, including 
the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who always preaches a 
little dangerous doctrine in such matters only. I am very grateful to the 
Government for their very sympathetic attitude evinced in their reply to 
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the Kesolution under discussion, and E hope they will take all the uecessarv 
steps for redressing the distress of the people who depend on agriculture, 1 
mean both landlords and tenants. 

Sir, since I moved the Eesolution last, the Honourable the Einauee 
Member had in his Budget speech fully reviewed the economic situation 
and had pointed out the manner in which that situation could be tackled. 

I take it that that is the view of the Government of India as a whole, i 
also find that they have already taken elective ste 2 )s by appointing ii, 
marketing expert. The representatives of various Governments have also 
been invited, and they are sitting in conference over this very question. 
I trust that something substantial and to the benefit of the agricuhurists 
and landholders will result from the deliberations of this Conference. Sir, 
I have suggested an enquiry into agricultmal distress and have asked for 
means to be devised to improve the condition of the peasants and land- 
holders of India. Sir, rural indebtedness and its extent is the greatest 
problem of the hour. Its solution can only be achieved by heroic methods 
and not by tinkering with it by means of petty legislation. 

In view of all these facts and of the necessarily long delay which must 
entail if a committee be appointed, I ask for leave of the House to with- 
draw my Eesolution, as the object of my Eesolution for the present has 
been achieved, and I would appeal to the Government to appoint such a 
committee if attempts in the conference do not prove to be of nractical 
use. With these words, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Besolu- 
tion. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mndaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): I want to make a personal explanation. I was speaking 
on the last day when this Eesolution was under discussion, and it was 
my intention to pursue this subject this morning, but I was requisitioned 
elsewhere to fulfill an engagement which I had already made. But it 
was my duty to have informed you beforehand of that fact and to have 
taken your permission. I regret that I did not do so, and I vish to apologise 
to you and to the House for the seeming discourtesy of which I ha^ e been 
guilty. 

The Eesolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


EESOLUTION RE CONSTITUTION OE MALABAE INTO A 
SEPAEATE PEOYINOE. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, the Eesolution, which my Honourable friend, Sardar 
Nihal Singh, has asked me to move, rxms thus: 

'‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be 
taken to constitute Malabar (Kerala) (Madras Presidency) as a separate Province 
together with neighbouring Malayalam-speaking areas.** 

In the Eesolution, as it is printed in the agenda, it is “Malayee"' which 
is a typographical error. I must admit that I cannot speak as a repre- 
sentative bf Malabar and when we hear the representative of Malabar on 
this subject, we will probably know that he does not agree with me. Sir, 
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I make this preliminary observation and judging from a rather reckless 
outburst in the newspapers by the representative from Malabar it has dis- 
appointed his own constituents in Malabar and judging from a newspaper 
article in the Mathrahliumi, a very cautious newspaper, it appears that 
Malabar is not represented in this House as it ought to be represented, 
because our democrats, Members of the Democratic Party, run with the 
hare and hunt with the hound ignoring their duties and responsibilities to 
tlieir own constituents, and, therefore, I have to take upon myself the 
duty of speaking for the people of Malabar. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is a very serious 
charge against my Party. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: It is perfectly right when my friend says that it 
is a serious charge against a membei of his Party who misrepresents 
Malabar in this particular matter. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I am glad there is one here who, though hailing from Rohilkund 
and Kumaon, calls himself a true representative of Malabar, and is prepared 
to speak for them. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I represent the public opinion of Malabar in this 
matter, and I have received several letters, and my Honourable friend can 
verify my statement when he returns to Malabar, and T propose to follow 
him. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Then will the Honourable Member stand from the Malabar 
constituency ? 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I am not Ixired by these Legislatures and I will 
decide whether I should stand for these Legislatures or not. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): We shall be very sorry to lose you from the United 
Provinces! 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Quite so, because several representatives of my 
constituency have been coming from Moradabad, Bijnore and other places 
from the United Provinces and they have been pressing me to stand from 
my old constituency though I do not feel like doing so. I do not know 
whether it will be worth my while to stand for this Legislative Assembly 
before the new Constitution comes, whether I should travel over my far- 
flung constituency and fight an election, if a fight is necessary, for a 
period of two years to repeat what we have been doing and speaking 
here. I might be charmed by the new Constitution, but let me say 
straightaway to, I believe, the Deputy Leader of the Democratic Party 
that I have no serious intention of standing from Malabar for this 
Legislative Assembly. I have, however, every intention of going to 
Malabar and speaking to my people that the time has come to call their 
soul their own, as they are most certainly doing. Sir, Mr. Thampan either 
in his capacity as a member of the Democratic Party, an ofidce-bearer of 
that Party, or in his capacity as a representative of Malabar made an 
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iniieenrati- bla^unoui, and tor inaccurate stateiiunts the Democratic Party 
cannot he beaten in iLib House. (]j«nigliler.) Eie made an inaccurate 
statemeiil in tiie jjnss that uu one in Malabar wants a separation. That 
was hife si iLeinent in llie nens]>iip(}r press and be said that I got hold of 
a few Miihummadaus hi the lob])y and told them that Malabar, if 
separated, will benctil ihe Muslims and that is how I was trying to get a 
place in the ])abot,— o rather unworthy thing for a Member who is opposed 
to my \ien to say publicly. But ihe Democrats will say anything and 
overytliing, false oj true, and the falsehood that Mr. Thampan has uttered 
is that no one in 'Alalabar wants this separation. Sir, 1 have got tele- 
grams from ]\lnlabar ])eople ihai they want a separation. One of them is 
certainly from (be Alnslim*^ of ^ralabar, and Muhammad Abdur Eahaman 
wires: 

'‘Dibtiiii cuid all T >lul: Boauls nuanunouhly pasbed vesolutious beparate Malabar 
Province Mnsluus bolidly suppoit.” 


Sir, assisted b,\ a convenient news agency it was possible for Mr. 
Thampan io say in TTpper India that no one wants separation in Malabar. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: When did my friend get that telegram? 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: The telegram is dated the 4th April. 

Mr. Fppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
That gentleman is a Gochinite. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: That gentleman may be a Cochinite; I am also 
a Cochinite, but T am also a British citizen. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: This telegram was received after T made the 
statement to the press, 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: The Honourable gentleman’s statement to the 
press was made probably three weeks ago. This telegram came to me 
yesterday because it was in the newspapers that a Hesolution regarding 
the separation ol IMalabar was balloted for discussion. The day Mr. 
Thampan made the statement, to which I have referred, I read in th?' 
Madras Mad that Rriiad taluk had passed a resolution asking for the 
separation of Malabar. And here is a gentlemon. a responsible member 
of the Democratic Party, prod aiming to the world iuat no one wants 
separatiotv. Sir, T have got another telegram and that is from the Chairman 
of the District Board in Malabar. 


Mr. Caya Prasad Singh (IMu/affarpur cum Champarani Non-Muham- 
madan): What has the Democratic Partv got to do with it ? 


Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: T will presentlv explain. Democracy must not 
mean irresponsibility, and responsible office-bearers of that Party must not 
things that are not correct. 

’ "Jl ^ 



\rr, Thampan is not an office-bearer of that 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am glad that after my friend’s joining that 
Party, Mr. Thampan has lost his o&oe. That is some progress, because 
he was an office-bearer of the Party before the advent of Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. 

Sir, this is the telegram that Mr. Palat, the Chairman of the District 
Board of Malabar, has sent me: 

“See Madras Council Proceedings Second August and Eleventh November, 1933, 
also Malabar Muslims entitled to one-third of ^ Muslim seats on population basis 
but allotted unjustly seven seats only.” 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: May I ask when that telegram was received? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: This telegram is dated the 4th April from Calicut. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The Chairman of the District Board does not say 
anything in that telegram about the resolution passed by the District 
Board while the other telegram sent by one Abdur Eahainan says that 
tihe District Board has passed a resolution. That is 'why I suspect it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am placing before this House facts wired to 
me which this Bouse, and through this House the country, ought to 
know. Probably Mr. Thampan presumed that I, a voluntary exile from 
Malabar, w^as the only man wlio w’anted the constitution of Malabar into a 
separate Province. 

Mr. K* P. Thampan: Mr. Palat is the President of the District Board, 
and if the District Board had passed a resolution like that, it was up to 
him to give that information. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I had written to Mr, Palat, and this telegram 
is a reply to my letter. I had made a request to IVIr. Palat to supply 
me with information on this matter, because an eminent representative 
from Malabar had proclaimed to the world that the Malayalis did not w’^ant 
separation! 

Mr. R. P. Thampan: T still maintain that. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Not one Malayali wants separation, — that was 
his statement, and he still maintains it. Mr. Palat is not a Malayali and 
Mr. Thampan. is! He is Chairman of the District Board of Malabar, a 
position that Mr. Thampan has yet to occupy, aud dunng his brilliant 
political career he has failed to occupy that position. Sir, we have got 
obstacles in the way, and one of those obstacles which I propose to ficht 
in Malabar is Mr. Thampan. (Laughter.) He has been in the Madras 
Provincial Council for long years. His whole career has been cast in the 
Madras Presidency, and I can understand his not wishing to get out of 
the Province to which he has been accustomed and in which he" has made 
a name for himself But because he is prejudiced, he should not underrate 
what he does not believe in. He must not say that no Malayali wants 
the separation of Malabar into a separate Province. I do not' know the 
influence that the Indian National Congress has in Malabar. Mr. Thampan 
knows it better; hut the Indian National Congress has constituted Malabar 
intb a separate Province. It cJaUs it Kerala. And whether Travanoore and 
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('’ochin twe included in the Congress eoustituti8ii or not incloded, I am 
not in a position to say. But I believe that the Indian States are left 
out lUid that the Congress constitution only stands for British India, as 
I knew the constitution to be when I was a Congressman, and the constitu- 
tion has not been altered since. Just as Utkala is a separate Province, 
and just as Sind is a separate Province, Provinces brought into existence on 
linguistic lines, we the people of Malabar demand that Malabar must be 
constituted as a separate Province Sir, if you read the latest Census 
report, you will find that Malabar as a Province is the most compact 
Province, because both linguistically and from the points of view of custom 
and tradition, Malabar stands by itself. And, therefore, I do not really 
see why Government, sj^eeially when the Federation is coming into existence, 
should not follow up the good example they have set up in regard to 
Orissa; and there I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, for 
his activities here and in England. 

Mr. B. Das: Hard work of 30 long years made Government accept 
that , , . . 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: Hard work, I agree, has been crowned with 
ample results, and I congratulate Mr. Das on what lie has achieved for 
'^rissa after 30 years’ struggle, and I hope I will not, when I lay the 
foundation for a new struggle in Malabar, have to wait for 30 years. 
I know it is a folly of John Bull to wait until you make some fuss; but 
John Bull is now going into the background: your Federal Government 
is coming into existence, and why, I ask, should Malabar not be able to 
stand upon its own legs? If there arc representatives here from the 
Andhra country, as I believe there are, I know that they want that the 
Andhradesba should be constituted into a separate Province .... 

Mr. Bv Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Yes; we want. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: and the Andbras have been carrying 

on a splendid and spirited campaign for the separation of Andhra from 
the Madras Presidency. I do not see why the Andhras, who speak the 
Andhra language, have Andhra traditions, Andhra culture and Andhra 
history, should not have an Andhra Province .... 

An Honourable Member: And the Andhra University. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: They have got an Andhra University which I 
think is a happy augury, because ^hey will soon get the Andhra Province. 
A Eebolution wvas discussed, probably passed — ^I have not looked it up — 
in the Madras Provincial Council on the separation of the Andhra Pro- 
vince. When the Andhras are separated from the Tamil country, what 
is left to us? (A Voice: “Tamil Nadu.”) My friend, Mr. James, full of 
ideas a1)0ut the Tamil Province, says Tamil Nadu will be left there. I 
know' that the Tamils have been complaining that we Malayalees have 
been exploiting their Province. I do not for a moment say that it is 
not a truthful complaint. It is perfectly true that Malayalees were until 
latdly in the Executive Council of the Tamil Government, but still the 
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Malayalees complain that, when matters such as reduction ol land 
revenue and things of that kind conie forward, we are judged more by 
the Tamil standard and less by the interests of Malabar. We may have 
an advantage; we have also a disadvantage. Our position is more com- 
parable to Cochin and Travancore; and today in this period of great agri- 
cultural depression, what have the Cochin and Travancore Governments 
done? They have given concessions in regard to land revenue which the 
Madras Government have refused to give to the Malabar Province, Why ? 
Because we are not in a position to bring the same pressure to bear upon 
the Madras Government as we vili be when our capital is Calicut and 
not Madras. We are told the size of the district is not big enough to be 
a Province. Provinces must no longer be made on considerations of size 
or extent. On the contrary, hereafter we must consider one or two 
important points. Pinanciaily, can this province stand upon its own legs ? 
Malabar can stand upon its own legs financially .... 

An Honourable Member; Without any subvention? 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: Without any subvention of any kind whatever, 
from the Central Government, We will not be able to pay our Ministers 
lour thousand rupees, and we do not want to pay our Ministers four 
thousand rupees. A small Province will give small salaries; but it can run 
its administration on sound and economic lines. I know Mr, Thampan, 
unfaithful to the creed of democracy, drew across the trail a red herring, 
saying I was playing into the hands of the Muslims. I say, why should 
1 not give unto the Muslims of Malabar, the Mophlas of Malabar, a 
virile people, why should I not give unto them w'hat is their due? They 
are more than 30 per cent of the population .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Nor did I say they should not be given what is 
tiieir due. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I know the Honourable gentleman w^ili deny 
it, but he proclaimed to the newspapers that I canvassed Muslim signa- 
tures on the assurance that the position of the Muslims will be better 
in Malabar than it is today, and thus democracy was playing to the 
communal gallery .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan; J said the iruih and nothing but the truth; that 
was what you did. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I say on the floor of this House that Malabar, 
which consists of the Hindus and the Muslims, will profit by its separa- 
tion, yes, Hindu and Muslim alike: J say on the floor of this House that 
the Muslims of Malabar do not get proper treatment in the Madras Presi- 
dency: the lion’s share of it goes to the Non-Brahmins and not Muslims. 
In Malabar, there is not that non-Brahmin question; in Malabar, there 
is the question .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Saviour of the Moplahsl 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I am not a saviour of the Moplahs much as I 
would like to be a saviour of the Moplahs. I want to save them from 
the old traditions that they have been following. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: What‘ a noble task! 

I ' 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: A noble task, 1 agree; and I want one-third 
of the population of Malabar to have better education, so that they will 
break from the traditions of the past: thej^ hav(‘ not had those educational 
opportunities; and if Bengal with a minority of the Hindu ]>opulation can 
•be a separate Province, I do not see vhy a two-third Hindu majority 
in Malabar must be afraid of a one-third minority of Moplahs; and 1 maj 
say straightaway that the Mopla is not a rank communaiist. He is a 
fighter; touclied with fire he becomes hot as gun-powder (Laughter) — 
tliat is perfectly true; but I want to civilise the Moplah; I want to educate 
the Moplah; those educational facilities have been denied to the Moplah 
and T know that the Moplah districts of Malabar have moved in demanding 
separation; Mr. Thampan may make it a communal queslion; and so long 
as communal electorates continue, Mr. Thamx3an and liis tribe can thrive on 
it; but 1 am anxious, not from a communal point of view, but from 
Malabar’s point of vievr, to build up this new Province. It' has a great- 
ness of its own; it has a genius of its own; there, for instance, you have 
the Marumakkathayam Law — ^the matriarchal system prevails in Malabar, 
not the system that is known outside or this side of the Western Ghats. 
Why should I not keep up the genius of this race? So long as we do 
not come with the beggar’s bowl either to the Central Government or to 
a Provincial Government .... (Interruption). What does Mr. Jadhav 
know about that part of India? .... So long as we do not come and 
disturb you people in Bombay, though we will keep South Canara, that 
is, until a Kanarese Province is created and then we will give t'o them 
"what belongs to the Kannada speaking people, but with this proviso that 
there is a part of Malabar even in South Canara which is Malayalam 
speaking. Up in the Nilgiri Hills also you have got Malayalam speaking 
tracts, All this must come to us ... . 

Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur; And a portion of Coimbatore also. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Uppi Saheb is an authority on this matter — 
and probably a portion of Coimbatore also. Here I m«aT quote Sir Charles 
Innes singing the glory of Malabar. We differ from the Tamil and other 
parts of the Presidency, not only in our language, not only in our dress, 
U(^t only in our method of thinking, but also in our dwelling: 

“The houses of the people are not for the most part congregated in vallages of 

the type common elsewhere in the Presidency, but are scattered on the cultivated 
lands and along the foot of the hills surrounding the rice fields, each standing in 
its own garden. Only 8 per cent, of the people live in towns : the proportion for the 
Presidency is 11 per cent . ; and the major portion of these are to be found in five 
or six large towns which include considerable areas more strictly rural than urban 

in character. For instance, within the limits of Calicut, at oiice the largest and 

most densely populated town, there are large stretches of cultivation and comparatively 
few streets and the number of houses to the square mile is only 472, while in 
towns such as Madras, Madura and Salem, the average ranges from two to three 
thousand to the square mile.*^ 

Obieetions -which I can anticipate that men like Mr. Tham])an will 

S i-.M. “y Eesolution are these. Are not the Malayalis 

get*ting more jobs than they deserve in the Tamil Provinces, are 
they not getting more jobs than their proportion in the population would en- 
title them toV If that is so, we should not thrive upon an injustice. Again, 
it may be asked, can a small Province like Malabar make an impression 
on India 7 I say, certainly it can. Malabar will have direct representa- 
tion in the Federation, and, as an independent unit of the Federation, 
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Malabar will be heard better than it is heard bow, and then hi this con- 
tinent of India people will realise that there is n nation callf‘d tlie Malabar 
nation, a Kerala nation. India consists of many nations, some small 
as Czeeho- Slovakia, some of them large as the United Kingdom, b'or 
instance, the United Provinces has a population larger than that of the 
United Kingdom, but these small and big Pro\inces must go to make the 
nation of the future. I have no harsh word against the Tamils. They 
have given us hospitality in their own Presidency to wliicli we do not 
belong. They have given us also opportunities, T admit, but tliey ]mye 
drnied us one thing. They have not enabled us as a nation to make our 
contribution to Indian politics, to Indian nationalism, and even to Indian 
literature .... 

Mr. B. Das: Sir Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Yes, T am very glad, friend, Mr. B. Das, 
mentions the name of an old and esteemed friend of mine. Sir Sankaran 
Nair. I am also glad to say that he is a supporter of this movement for 
the separation of Malabar, even though Mr. Thampan may say that he is 
not a Malayaleel He is one of the groat leaders of klalabar He is 
greatly respected in Malabar, ond after all th«it he has seen and known, 
be has come to the conclusion that "Malabar must also be constituted as a 
separate Province like Sind ’S constituted, like the Pro\iiiee of Orissa, like 
the Andhros rightly aspire for their Province also being so constituted . . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division. Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
Why not Gangarides? 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: Next time I hope ni> friend will snceeed in 
balloting a Eesolution for that beautiful mystery. It is not necessary 
at this stage lb take any more time of the House. I am quite willing 

to face the music in this House as well as outside this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Eeso- 
iution moved: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor Geiieial in Council that steps be 
taken to constitute Malabar (Keralal (Madras Presidency) as a separate Province 
together with neighbouring Malayalam-speaking areas.** 

The distniBsion will be carried over to the Simla Session. 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Pairal) : I want to move my amendment to this Eesolution, 

An Honourable Member: You cannot. 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Pafcil: 1 cun. T am afraid. Sir, in view oi one of 

tlie rulings already given in this House, I shall not be able to move mv 

amendment in the Simla Session ; therefore with your permission, T should 
like to move my amendment today 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) *. Order, 
order. Mr. PatiUs amendment is not in order. It enlarges the scope of 
the Eesolution altogether. The Eesolution is for constituting Malabar into 
a separate Province, and the Honourable Member wants to take the 
occasion to express an opinion by means of his amendment that Karnataka 
must be made a separate Province. 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Sir, I should like to draw your attention to 
the ruling given in this House before. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetiy) : Which 
one? Page? 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil: It \ras given on the 1st February, 1922, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What 
is the page of the book of rulings? 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Pago 399. On the 1st February, 1922, 
Pesolufion ^as> moved regarding Women's Franchise for the Assembly 
Eloetious to which Dr B. S. Gour moved, as an amendment advocating 
also the removal of tho sex bar in the matter of practice in the Law 
Courts. Objection IS to the amendment under Standing Order 

83(1^ that it was not relevant to the original motion. But, Sir, the Chair 
lulocl that tip ameiidruLiit w’as in order, because it was within the scope. 

L may be permitted to explain that my amendment is also within the 
scope of the orifrinal Besolution. 

Mr. President (Tlv* Honoural le Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Can 
the Honoiirnhle Member show the Chair as to how it is m older? 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Sir, my point is this. When this House 
i*> the ]{es-)liiiirn, it has first of all to decide upon the principle 
whether tlure should bo re-construction of the Provinces on a linguistic and 
‘jpograpbicul bnsl«. That ’S the first thing to which this House viil have 
to Qppiv its mind. Then, in the second plaf*“, Malabar and Karnataka 
are ‘idioi’iipg areas, anc^ lelevani qiKstions tan be eonsiclorod together. 
For these iuo reasons and relyinc iron the ])recedent which T have iust 
pointed on}* \ «nbniit that mv amendmeni is in order and is uithm the 
« f Sitnding Ordtr ISTo. 33 

Mr. President >The Horoin-im, Shanmukham ChiH\') If C'-e 
Ffouoi^M^-'l • h'ld read ^he ^^'hoV of th (t he v oidd hi^e 

ot^ervi'l tl'" rLeiV cl « -’'•klov'»hV r about the adniissihilit^ 

nr enriment r the Chair pointed out: 

**! n ( I i t *f‘» I i the Mt I't I's open tt* dr if it ,iufl not Pm t}\a( 

rea'^on to ho + t ^ n hindinor nrcrodent T the Honourable Meir'hf'r fimn 

“Va^pur to move hi®! an'»endment.** 

Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Mav I point out, Sir . . . 

Mr. President ("i^ho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
orde’’ The Honourable Member cannot interrupt the Chair when the 
Chair is speaking. 

The Chair has carefully considered the question, and it now definitely 
rules that the amendment of Eao Bahadur Patil is not in order. 

Mr. K. P Thampan: T would iusfc like to ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Then' 
oannot be ativ discussion on that. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan; No, Sir. What I want to point out is this. 
The Assembly Session will be held only after three months in Simla, and, 
therefore, if vou will allow me to make a personal statement, T shall be 
y&y grateful to you .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : Personal 
statement? 

Mr. E. F. Thampan; Yes, Sir, it is a personal statemeut. My Irieiid, 
Mr. Eanga Iyer, sold that I stated an untruth in saying that no one . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair does not think it can allow tliat . . 

Hr, K. P. Thampan: Sir, 1 haiipen to be Jit elected ieprescntati\e 
of AlaJabar DouJi Canaia and Xilgins in this Hoube. Till today I have not 
received any representations from any local body or any association or 
meeting in in\ constituency regarding the separation of Malabar . . . 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Chair tlimkb that is a sort of staiemeuD which the Honourable 
Member should incurporaie -u his speech, and ho a ill get am^Jo oppoitum- 
ties ot doing so vhen the discussion is resumed. Nothing vill be lost in 
the meantime. 

Mr. 0. S Eanga lyex: 'Pht Honourable ^Member got a letter from the 
Editor (A tlio Mathrahliami. 


STATEMENT OE EUStXESS. 


The Honourable Sir Btojendra Mitler (Louder ot tiie House] . With 
;yuar poiiiufabion, bn, 1 de^ne to mane a statement us to the probable 
couibo oj X 'OYornineiii bubinesb in uie .leek boginning xVloiictay, the 9tti 
Apiil. On that cv luotion uill be made tor the oicctioa ot Members 
to the Couil ot the Eolui Dnitcisit;). li the Indian Slates (Protection] 
EiU should nut be compieled at the time wnen }oii adjourn the House on 
Saturday, Jie ni'bi basiuefab will bo the completion of that Bill. Theieaiter 
motions will bo made to take into consideiation and pass the Ind lOi Taritfc 
(Tei.liio Broloction] Amendment BiJl, as reported the Sei cn Corn- 
nut too. It is hoped Ihut that Bill ma^ be passed by the evening oi 
Wednobda}, the iltJi. Thereatter, Ihe Hoube will sit on TLmsda;^. Ihc 
hJtli, and Saturda}, ihe 14th, — ^Jb'nday, the 13th, being a gazeked hoi da^ 
The bubiiKSb to bo brought before the House \^ill bo a Itesolution dialing 
with the Hoad Eund and the following legislative programme: — Mr tons 
to take luio consideration and i^ass the irade Disputes (Extending) Bill, 
the Indian Lac Cess { Amendment) Bill, and the Factories Bill, as reported 
by Select Committee, and, should time be available, motiions viil be made 
to refer to Select Coinmittoe the Indian retroi-eiim Bill, the Indian Carnage 
h,^ Air Bill, and the Indian Aircraft Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is 
the duty oi th^ Chair to observe that it is now up to the Government and 
the Leaders of Parties to consider the programme before the House. The 
Chair has looked into tlic calendar, and it finds that after the 21st of this 
month the Muhnrram liolidajs begin, and that takes avay four days. H 
ih(‘ business of the House is not concluded by the 21st, then it vsdil have 
to bo resumed only on the 25th or 26th, In view of this, the Chair thinks 
it is up to the Leader of the House to get into touch with the Leaders 
of Parties and decide a programme in accordance with the time that can 
be reasonably expected to be at the disposal of this House. 
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Di'*Si?an Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I would like to bubmit that 
while Me lie anxious to oo opeiate m tiymg to get thiough the work,^we 
aie bound to state that Oo^omment should seriously considei whether 
they are justified m putting toiwaid all the work that is mapped out at 
picsLiit toi this bOdSion, and to ask whtthoi it will not be bettei to hold 
ovei some ot the less important and less urgent work tor anotliei Session 
This Session has cousiderabiy been prolonged be;^ond the usual oxpectti- 
tions Honourable Aleinbers ha've made arrangements whoreb} the} must 
leave Delhi b} a certain date, and 1 hope that Government will consider 
whether it is not desirable to postpone some at least of the items of legisla- 
tion that the) ue thinking ot, so that in % fair way, with i more or less 
full House, disrnssion ina} lealh go on Subject to tint, I ina} sav that 
we lie willing to consider m\ ft isiblt methods of expediting the woib. 

Mr G-aya Prasad Smgh: The Simla Session might be held early 

The Bonourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It is onl} the most important 
bills whioli Oro\ eminent ^vallt to tinish this Session, and somo oi the 
aic isuios that i ha\L Hiurtioiied in statement ot Dusinwss lor the next 
week aib ineioh to hll up Jn gaps m cas^e the Scieet Committees on the 
two Excise Dills do not hnish then woik It is not necessary that thev 
should be passed this Session it is bee lUst oi the uncertaintj} with regard 
To the tune that will b( taken b} the bekei Comiiutloes on the two 
E\( ise Bills that we have brought m those measmts m order to fill up 
the gap An} how, I shill lemembei }oui suggestion, and get into touon 
With Lcadas oi Parties A\e ire anxious to finish b} the 21st at the latest, 
ind 1 hope that that is the unanimous view of Members ot this House. 

Mr, President (Tiic Honourable Sir bhuimukhaui thett}) Accord 
mg to present an mgements, it is probable that the House woidd have to 
meet in Simla this }eai vei} much earlier than usual We may have tio 
begin some time in July, and, m view of that, the Chair thinks a doter- 
unned effort mutst be made on the put oi the Government and the Leaders 
oi V ulies to make up their mmd to finish the Session by the 21st of this 
month The Select Committees that are considering the Excise Bills must 
aiso ] eep this m mmd so that they may send in their reports m time to 
Tmish the whole business b} the 2ist instant 

Dr. Ziauddm Ahmad: On the whole wc have tiled our level best to 
oo-oppiate with the Government and to try and finish as early as possibb 
But Government are now piling up work after work We have not only 
been sitting now six da}S of the week, but we are working on the Select 
Committees in the oviumgs and it is i great stiain on the Non Officivl 
Members who cannot lelv upon anv secretariat I may add that we have 
got our usponsihihtv to the public m lelition to these Bills and wc luve 
to discuss these things m full I hope Government will not adopt the 
practice oi moving for closmo must ]*ave lull opportunity to discuss 

the Bills m full, rnd it is leall} for the Government not to bring forward 
<m^ contested measures on which the countrv is so well divided 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If my Honourable friend does 
ilot contest, xt will be uncontested 

The Assemblv then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Saturday, the 
7th April, 1934 







